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4th Week, 
ANY £125. 
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Onz Pexxr, TRANSMISSION TO CaNaDa, 


7 Posracs, EGISTERED FOR 
No. 958.] ‘s WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 26, 1908. eee a [Price Oxz Penny. 
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HOLBROOK’S 
SAUCE 


‘amiliar in our mouths as 
household words. 


° 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 

GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 
of Pea son's Weekli, 26 11 1°68. On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 
we will forward DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS to 
youraddress one of our Prudential Real Seamless Woven 


Half-Cuinea 


Reject Dusty Cigarettes 
for your Health's sake. QQ 


In the process of manufacture every particle of dust is removed 
from the c‘refully selected leaf. It is the dust in cigarettes that 
makes them barmful to smoke. B.D.V. Cigarettes are free from 
fi dust, and are incased in specially prepared rice-parer of absolute 
purity, therefore they can be smoked ail day with enjoyment. 


f B.D.V. Cigareties 


are the Mildest of all Virginia 
Cigarettes, and are Harmless 
to the most Delicate and 
Sensitive Throat. 


Buy atin to-day and you will find they 
can be sr oked without any ill effects 
to the throat or palate. 


MJ 


y 
445 9 


Sor Lt 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, 
&c, linndsumely bordered, in Thirty Turkey patterus 
anid fashionable self-shades of Crim son, Greens, Biues, 
and Art Colourings, to suit all requirements, and 
LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY 
ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM. These Carpets 
will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


ical quality 
pare made 
hed 


{hue showing the indent 
we supply im all sizes. Tl 
of maternal equal to wool, re aera) 
ality of our own, can uly 
tained direct Praag our 
«, thus savi.g the pur 
ager all niddle profits. 

OVER 400,000 SOLD 
DURING THE FAST 
YWELVE MONTHS, Moneys 


If you are unable to obtain 
them at your Tobacconist's, 

send 2/2 #r sample tin of 
willingly returned if not 


x, 100 (vost free) to the manu- 
approved, ‘Thousands of be ie acturers— 
yeat Orders and Unsolicited (Ni 
‘Testimoniuls received, \ |) 2 


GIVEN AWAY! 
GIVEN AWAY! 
112 Commercial Street, London, E. 


4 Kimbolton Road, Bedford. 
12/1908, 


With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY 


Ishall Give AWAY 2 very handsome Rug to match. 
or we will send Two Carpets and TWO RUGS 


mo f 1 / Ilfustrated Bargains,Catalogues 
oF of Carpets, etc., post free. 


erchants, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


} REPEAT 

{ORDERS RECEIVED 
FROM THE 

ROYAL PALACE 


STOCKHOLM. 10 or ago Tl had som 
you, and th-y pr ved very 6at 


! 

i 
ig 
‘@ 


ment must be prepaid. 


oyal Lucky OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT: 


Liverpocl, E. 


 _ 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
enves a year’s study, and produces highest epeed. 
Interesting booklet free.— lcan-Dupioyan Associa- 
tion, Ramsgate. 


“HOW TO TAEB OUT A PATENT.”— 
Most interesting book. Frec.—Coventry, Tempest 
Hey, Livery col. E 


HAIR DESTROYED.-—A lady who has beens 
life-long sufferer from superfiuous hair has recently 
learned of a means which pefmanently destroys the 
roots, and will send particulars free, on enclosing 
stamp tc pay poatage,to any afflicted.— Address, Helen 
L. W. Temple, 6 Bienteim St., Oxford St., London, W. 


Tora often, and court. 


EASY WIN CASH. 
NYSTIC BLOCK PRIZE CONTEST. 


£1,000 Cash Contest. 
XMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 


£10,000 XMAS GIFTS. 
EER BIE E000 No Money. 


Y i a f our - 
Valk fig frist by intree ng Oxe Penny bere 
is 


Phono 


Prench Dolls, Cutlery, Silverware, and many 
other presents from our Xmus Catalogue, and it 
ered met cost you Une Penny J your own meney. Send 
us your mame and address, snd we wi!l senc 
per return of t “The Royal Lucky Charm” 
and 72 beautifal Penny Xmas and New Year 


forth in simple atyle full and accurate direction for 
the due cbservance of modern modes and manners 
formen, is’ Etiquette for Men,"'by G. R. M. Devereux. 
It may be ha, post free, for 1:2 from A. F. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


use or sell all of the 72 Cards, remit for what you 
have sold within 28 daya. We will reward you 
according to Our Grand Xmas List. and even if 
you do not sella single card you can keep ‘The 
Royal Lucky m”" for yoursei!. 
With “The Royal Lucky Charm” and Xmas 
Cards you will receive full particulars of tue 
1,000 Cash Ccntest. 


e 
‘We willaise give you the opportuni 
to obtain okt as geoliad rola Watel, 
Bicycle, and Sewing Machine. Any one 
is worth ten guineas, 


Write of ence (don't delay) to 


AOTEH & COO. 


(Dept. 90), 85, FLEET ST., 
LoNpvon, EBC. 


—tri 


Troubles, 
ronial 
, pest free, two etamps.—P. J. 
un Row, Londen, W.C. 


Murray, 7 


YOU can earn 1’ on hour.—Full part'culara of 
employment, apply U., 69 Aldersgate Street, London. 


WARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from 
Variccecle and ita accompanying debility and 
nervous weaknes® should send for illustrated circular 
describin, successiul treatment and cure by the 

, al and painless method. No electricity. 
Sent scaled, post. free, two +tamps.—E. B. Nortoa 
59 & CO Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


PLEASE SEND EARLY for Sample Book 
(post free; of cur unique Morogram Personal Christ- 
mas Cards and Tnitial Autograph Cards {1/-for 10). 
—Sharp Walker & Co., Holborn Burs, Londen, E.C, 


ASTROLOGY, NEW DISCOVERIES.— 
Wonderful reveiations, future events, character, bust- 
ners, fortunate speculations, rriage,&c. Send 
birth date, P.O. 1/ stamp, to-duy.—Newton Verity, 
4 Duke Street, Adelphi, Lundon. 


BILLIARDS.— How to play the gagne. If any- 
one would take ” The Game of B:lliards.and How to 
by Jobp Roberts, and play every diagram in 


Street, London, W.C, 


“pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
morning for the following week's issue. 


~ ADVERTISEMENTS 


r tine of 7 words or part thereof. 
ressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday 


i PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 26. pe 
All communications should be add 


Every Advertise: 


land. Your future given with above horoscope. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTIGRAPHBES.— 
A capital handbook for the novice and also for the 
more odvanced student ts “ How to Take and Fake 
Photographe,”’ by Clive Holland. It givea youall the 
information you require regarding the Dark Room, 
Cameras, Plates and Films, Exposure, Development 
of Negatives, Printing, Mounting, &c.. &c. It may 
be had, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


MAKE MONEY eelling Remnants. Prints. 
Stuffs, Muslins, &c., weight: easily learnt; send 
for guice free. —Ccchrane’s Warehouse, Victoria 
Bridge, Manchester. 


velope.—Mdme. Vernon, 32 Savile Drive, Leeds. 


CHRISTMAS CARD BARGAINS. -— 12 
Society Cards, tied silk bows, very smart, I/-, 25 
Select Cards, all folders, corded, &c.,1/-. Qualityand 


25 icvely Christmas 
c¢ Christmas 
below), 


MORE BARGAINS. — 
Post-cards. glessy, &c.,1 5 rire Comi 
Cards and Post-cards, J tafford & Co. 


ROUND THE WORLD on 40 Cojoured Post- 
ecards. Uninne set, 1. Marvel packet 50 different 
Post-cards, Art Gems, 1 '-.— Stafford & Co., Publishers, 
122 Old Street, Loncon, E.C. 


— 

PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thornugh!y prac. 
tical information on physical culture for training 
and general health is given in “Modern Physical 
Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern systems 
are illustrated. It miay be had. poet free, for 1 2from 
A. F. Sowter, Pub er, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


SPEECHES.-—Thoseto vhom it is necessary to 
make a speech occasionally and find a difficulty in 
doing +o, wil! find ‘‘Speeches for all Occasions,” by 
an Oxford M.A., just the book they want. Post free 
for 12 from. A. F. Sowter, Publisber, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W4. - ~ 


ee 


VARICOSE VEINS, 811 Legs, &c., are 
completely cured with inexpensive home tr-atment; 
it absolutely remores the pain, swelling, tiredness, 
and disease; full partaculars en receipt cf two 
stampsa.—P. W. Roberts, 45 Henley Rvad, Southsea. 


Piay . = 
su on, he would soon get rid of the monctony of | SUIT AND OVERCOAT LENGTHS.— | than 1977.. Many on original envelopes. Sample 
paying for the table. The bock may be had, post Splendid value, large range to select from, Patterns 7,000, post free, 1/. Penny reds, issues 1843 to 1658, 
free, or 1 2 from A. F, Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta | post free cn application.—Standurd Tweed Coy., % t tree, 9d. per 1,000.—Botzeley, Bastord Avenue, 


ontrose Street, Glasgow. 


famous 


PREE.—Thirty assorted samples of t 
&Co., 


Bob Roy Pens, 24., post free.—N. Hinks, W 
Birmingham. 


— 


STAMP COLLECTIONS and parcels of old 
Stamps wanted, especially old English. Highest 
prices id. rice list full of bargains free.— 

james Khodes, 62 Market Street, Manchester. 


BOOEKLET.— Prizes, Cycles, Jewellery.—Hun‘er, 
92 Gt. Portland Street, W 


2 
2s. 


POST-CARDB from photograph, 12 for 


OUR XMAS NOVELTIES include a 
tical toy Typewriter for 2.6. Write for list.— 
‘he Glasgow Stores, Great Hamilton Street, Glasgow. 


Post-ards & Sceiety Greeting Carde, heavily ‘i "o oi SITUATIONS can _ be improved by learning 
Gold Mounted snd iy, eee, ieerenend value.—Stafford & Cu. (below). PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. “ Easy to Neath eany. to 


write,and easy to read.” Buy the f’/onographic Teacher, 
€d., and send post-card to Pitman's, 1 Amen Corner»| 
London, for free booklet No. 6," All about Shorthand,” 
and a copy cf Pitman'’s Journal, The Business Weekly. 


ASTROLOGY. — Life Horoscope, Marriage 
Partner described, Money Prospects, Future Event: 
Changes, &c., accurately told. Send birth-date. 
and stamped exvelope,—Madame Marion, R«ibertson 
Avenue, Edinburgh. 


CHINA.-—5 Splendid Services, 2 
Breakfast, Toilet, Trinket, 3 Jugs 
lot 21... Tu d catalogues 
beautiful productions at half retail prices, free — 


Vincent Fine Art Pottery, Dept. G, Burslem. 


ee 


RUG WOOL for mak'ng Hearthrugs Doormats 
&c.,21perlb. Canvas for same, 1/2 yard, Instruc- 
tions free. Wool made in following shades: Black, 
Maroon, Green, Old Gold, Nut Brown.—T. Wilkinson, 
Manufacturer, Accrington Road, Burnley, Lancs. 


; Dinner, Tea, 
th 


POREIGN STAMPS PREE.—20 dierent 
King's Head Colonials; send 1d. postage. Mention 
gift 624.—Bright & Son, 164 Strand, W.C, 


OBSOLETH STAMPS.—No earlier issues 


toke-on-Trent. 


ROUND SHOULDERS CURED.—¥Frit STRENGTH: How Lost: How Regsined.— 
Charm’ call or forward by post; full calue per return, or offer | or ca)l for treatise and tlhustrated list, tree.—Hygienic teresting and instru ¢ remarks to young and 
ycure- ade,— Messra. Browning, Manufacturing Dentists, | P. W. Brace Co., 95 Charing Cross Road, London. | middle-aged men on “How to Preserve Strength, 
5 Oxford St., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab. | ’Phone 13215 Central. Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina” A 
eee 100 ) ears.). Bilet preatite on Nervous Exhaustion, Losa of 
return trength, Poverty of Nerve Ferce and Debdility in 
ASTROLOGY —Reliable horescope ofcharacter, | MWen.—Sent sealed o eipt cf 4 7 a> " 
nite PHOTO POST-CARDS cf yourself, 1/. dozen. | marriage, and business.—Send Lirth date, I/-, and 5 eg Gorcciiine Disranery, This valuable volvime 
‘Free’ Catalogue end Samples Free,—Hackett, July Road, | stamped envelope to Mdme. Zctelia, Cleadon, Sunder- fankies Gordon. 8 Gordonhulme Dispensary, Bra absolutely FREE andc.: : 


advantages on its ;. 
otherwise unobtainab'c. 
sands are saving pounds :) 
H. SAMUEL'S 


GREAT FRit 
SAVINGS Gl 


Write for it TO-DAY 11. 

half when buying : 

Realise what it me.n- :. 
SINGLE ARTI 5 
WHOLESALE ors 


in ere ay ene, Musto Instru- - ASTROLOGY.—Life Horoscope of Character, Francis & Co., 298 Ludgate Hil, E.C. Keep for yourself ti. 
crtesduveriusitMartes Ciireine Exqusite (| earQURTER FOR MEM.—A took seuting | MUras® tne, Busines, Chey 6'c,,teeun ay Racy, fea gouenell the ¢ 


Rear Gorp Gesu 
Sorip Sitrvzr W\ 
Rrat Gotp Br 


paten' 


improvements. 


Silver Aibert 


WEER Fyn: 


H. SARE, 


When you are tired of taking mysterious pr 
wecring Electric Belts, write to me and I wv 
shows how every man, young and co} v be Q 
Cured of NERVOUSNESS, EXH 
BILITY from any cause whatever, WITHOUT STOMACH MEDICINE 
cures. book sent sealed, post free, for Two Stamps. Ment.on . 
A. J. LEIGH, 82 and 93 Great Russell St., LONDON, W.C. Over 2) .cu. 


EBpADACHE Cured in Ten Minutes 
—_—_—_——_<_<_<_ « ET 
One Ksaputine cures in t¢n minutes the most Violent Headache or Neuralgia. We want to prove thiS 
safe and reitable medicine to every rufferer, and {n order to do so will rend you two free sample do-es of 
Kapcune by return post. Write to C. H. KAPUTINE, Kaputine Works, Wakefield. 
Kaputine is sold by Chemists and Stores Everywhere, Packeis of 18 doses 1s, Samples, 1d. 


When writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. : 


Manufacturers by Royal Patent of H.M. King George II. 1729. 


and by 


Special Warrants of Appointment to H.M. The King, H.M. 
The Queen, and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


FryI 
CGocow 


is always a welcome resource to those responsible for the comfort and health of the family. It 

contains the ingredients required in the food taken by Growing Childhood, the Strenuous-Living, Old 

Age, and the Invalid. It is a superb stimulant as well as a permanent strengthener. 300 Gold Medals, 
Gc., have been awarded to the Firm. 


N.B.—-Insist on having Fry’s and reject substitutes, which are often pushed for the sake of extra profit 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


8 Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Ufficas, HENRIETTA STRE 


ET, 


CHANGELETS. |EARSON'S 


£150 in Prizes this Week. SST hase, QE EMLY, 


FIRST PRIZE 260. SECOND PRIZE £25. © £75 IN CONSOLATION PRIZES.|"The [Editor’s Notebook." 
EACH WEEK'S CONTEST COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


reisa grand 
éction of 
dsome 


FREE 
RIZES 


OR BUYERS, 
The Look is 


ours for a 
cetcard re. 
quest, and 
‘wr.ling for 
it implies 
nO obliga. 
tion what- 


) Branches tn 
Londen and 
Provinces, 


RESULT OF No. 53. 


“Trip CHanceLets yet?” This is the question you 
hear on ev side. CHaNGELETs have caught on, a if 
you don’t wish to be thought out of date or out of fashion, 
you must really have a “go” at our new competition. 

No matter who you are, or where you are, you can try 
Cranoeiets. If you are alone 
you will = that the eae 
will go merri as you try 
to Taki a wile ted alteration 
of the quotation you will find 
a oe . : 

in, if youare in company 
wit etende, or if, for example, 
you are giving an -evening 
party, you will find that 
CHaNncELETs make the jolliest 
round gameimaginable. Get 
your friends or guests to try 
their hand at CHancEvers. 
Everyone can join in, and you 
have no idea how wits are 
sharpened up and Jaughter is 
roused as each tries to make 
up better CaancELets than 
his neighbour. 

But don’t forget to send 
in the attempts you evolve. 
The CHANGELETs that win 
the admiration of your 
frionds are almost certain to 
catch the eye of our adjudi- 
cators. 

This week we are again 
offering £150 in prizes. Our 
awards, we may point out 
once more, are made in no 
haphazard fashion, but only 
after the most careful and 
impartial consideration. You are therefore guaranteed 
that your attempts will be considered entirely on their 
merits, Send them in at once. The prizes may be yours. 

Tax original paragraph was: 


HE PROMISED TO BUY ME A BUNCH OF BLUE RIBBONS TO 
TIE UP MY BONNY BROWN BAIR. 


This was changed by the winner into: 


HE PROMISED TO BUY ME A tie OF BLUE RIBBONS. A TIE 
up in church I prefer. 


The sender of this rendering was 
Mr. F. A. DAVY, 


Paragraph given: The boy stood on the 
burning deck whence all but he had fled. had fled. 


ALL ABOUT CHANCELETS. 


In our new contest, Changelets, you are provided with a 
paragraph from which you must remove five of the words 
and substitute five others in the same places, and thus give 
the sentence a different meaning. 

Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly 


Changelet ; The policeman stood on the 
fallen suffragette whence all the breath 


5) 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this : 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 
By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 
new ones, we get the following sentence. The new words 
are underlined : 
Be kind, sweet girls, and let the men be wvo'ers. 
Below you will find a coupon containing a paragraph 
which must be treated in this manner. The paragraph is : 
The boy stood on the burning deck whence all but 
he had fied. j 


Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as a 
change. For example: boy changed into boys becomes 


separate entry form. : 

2, Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 


Ma promised to buy me a much longer frock and to 
put up my bonny brown hair. 


He promised to buy me a bunch of spring onions to 


3. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“Cuancetets No. 6” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday 

: November 26th. 


He promised to buy me a bunch of sky rockets to 
blow up my M:rry Widow hat. 


For List of W.nners of Fifty £1 Consolation 
Prizes see Page iii. of the red cover. 


Five words only to be altered this week. 


The adjudication of all attempts 
sent in will be carried out with the 
greatest possible care and considera- 
tion. £50 will be awarded to the 
sender of the paragraph which is 
considered to be the t by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of 
idea will be taken into considera- 
tion. £25 will be awarded to the 
sender of the paragraph which is 
considered to be the second best, and 
the remaining £75 will be divided 
in Consolation Prizes amongst those 
whose attempts come next in 
merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsi- 
bility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 
No correspondence will be entered 
into in connection with the Com- 
petition, and telegrams will be 
ignored. The published decision is 
final, and competitors may only 
enter on this undorstanding. 


T undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 
decisicn as final and legally binding. 
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No. 958. 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 26, 1908. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Rates. 


| The Kaiser as a Card-Sharper. 


A number of French and British journalists met 
together at the Café Royal the other night, and 
naturally the talk over the dinner-table turned to 
the recent interview with the Kaiser and the Casa 
Blanca incident. Allusion was made to the Kaiser’s 
well-known conviction that everything he did was 
“directed by the hand of Providence” because the 
Germans were “the salt of the earth.” 

“It’s most en said the editor of a 
Paris paper, “but he really seems sincere in that 
conviction. At the sama time, gentlemen, whilst I 
haven’t the least objection to the Kaiser having an 
ace up his sleeve occasionally, I do wish that he 
ane, not always insist that Providence put it 
there. 


Declined with Thanks. 


Breersonm TREE was once endeavouring to get & 
woll-known actor back into his company. Tree re 
ceived the man in his dressing-room at His Majesty’s 
Theatre as he was “making up” ready to go on the 
stage. 

“How much would you want to come back to me?” 
asked Tree, busy with his paint-sticks. 

The other named an exorbitant salary, to which 
Treo merely retorted as he went on making up: 

“Thanks. Don’t slam the door as you go out, will 
you?” 


Hard to Piease. 


Ir isn’t often that a lawyer wins a case for a 
client and loses the client. But such a thing once 
happened to Mr. Horace Avory. He was retained 
as counsel for the plaintiff in a suit against a rail- 
way company, and in the course of his argument ir 
court, in the usual manner of lawyers, the K.C 
endeavoured to gain the sympathy of the jury for 
his client. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,’’ declaimed the lawyer, 
“who are the parties to this important litigation ? 
Here, on the one hand, we have an excessively rich 
and powerful corporation, and there, on the other 
hand, is my poor, simple client.” 

In this wiso continued the lawyer; and finally so 
worked upon the feelings of the jurors that they 
quickly returned a verdict in favour of the plaintiff. 

It would appear, however, that the litigant was 
not exactly exultant over the means em loyed to 


1 Camborne Terrace, @ new word. defend his suit, for, when a friend some days after 
Richmond, Lightly cross out on the form below FIVE WORDS—NO spoke of the case, ho ‘said: 
MORE, NO FEWER—and write in ink carefully and “y, A ’ fi 1 ll ri ht d hr 
Surrey. clearly above each crossed-out word the word you wish to a range : * But Piao. paageeae ee hi sii a 
to whom the prize of £50 has been awarded. Here are some substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the es share beret ie ile d ig sol ye pd aaithe ies 
ras space provided. _you know, he called me a fool, and ma jury 
other good changelets sent in : believe it!” 
ss vsmined tobey mo a rir ot canal oats to hide | RULEB WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 
up my bonny big feet. 1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry Where Life is Cheap. 
He promised to buy me a bunch of Sweet William form below, or they J my be ainyalits If more than Ar a recent dinner in London the conversation 
to tie up the British Lion’s tail. one attempt is made, each mi written on ®| turned to the subject of lynching in the United 


States. It was the general opinion that a large 
percentage of Americans met death at the end of a 
rope. Finally the hostess turned to the American 
comedian, Nat Goodwin, who had taken no part in 


bring up my soft girlish tears. must be written in the space provided: Miver more | the conversation, and said 

5 Postal Order of a higher value 1s sent to cover more @ co ; ; 
He promised to buy me a bunch of blue grapes bub San one attempt, fhe number of this Postal Order “You, sir, must have often seen these affairs.”’ 
ate up my share and his. must be written on each entry form. “Yes,” he replied, “we take a kind of municipal 


pride in seeing which city can show tho greatest 
number of lynchings yearly.’’ 

“Oh, do tell us about a lynching you have seen 
yourself”? broke in half-a-dozen voices at once. 

“The night before I sailed for England,” said the 
comedian, “I was giving @ dinner at a hotel to a 
party of intimate friends when a coloured waiter 
spilled a plate of soup over the gown of a lady at 
an adjoining table. The gown was utterly ruined, 
and the gentlemen of her ong! at once seized the 
waiter, tied a rope around his neck, and at a signal 
from the injured lady swung him into the air.” 

“Horrfble!” said the hostess with a shudder. 
“And did you actually see this yourself td 

“Well, no,” admitted the American apologetically. 
“Just at that moment I happened to be downstairs 
killing the chef for putting mustard in the blano 
mange.” 


Few and Far Between. 


Caruso, the great tenor, listened with a sour smile 
the other day to a critic’s defence of American banks. 

“A very good defence,” he said, “but to one who 
has suffered from your too frequent bank suspensions 
it seems weak.” 

“Caruso curled his moustache and smiled. 

“Weak, very weak,’’ ho said. “Almost as weak as 


NN 
*Cupyright. These stories may be reproduced if acknowledged 
from Pearson's Weekly. 
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THE EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK (continued). 


the soup that I am reminded of. I witnessed the 
incident in a railway restaurant in tho West. 

“A man near me in this restaurant called for an 
oyster stew. When the stew was brought to him, he 
looked at it with a critical frown, and then he began 
excitedly to peel off his coat and vest. . 

“< What's the matter? What's the matter?’ said the 
landlord, hurrying to the table. 

“The man looked at the stew, then at the landlord, 
and said: 

“«Bet you five dollars I can swim from one oyster 
to another.’” 


Caruso’s Ventriloquial Trick. 


Caruso is a great ventriloquist, and before he 
sailed for home he told, at a little farewell dinner, 
a story of his ventriloquial skill. 

“I was one of a house party up the river,” he 
said. “Fea had been served in the garden, and 
after tea I sang. Then I consented to essay a little 
en and the fifty or sixty guests grew 
very still. 

“Behind me rose a superb tree. Looking up into 
the thick foliage, I shouted in a loud and angry 
voice : 

“« Hello! What are you doing up there?’ 

“To my amazement, a thin young voice replied: 

“<T ain’t doin’ no harm, mister. I’m just a- 
watchin’ the big bugs.’ 

“The guests glanced at one another, smiling appre- 
ciatively. Pulling myself together, I went on: 

“‘Did anyone give you permission to climb up in- 
to that tree?’ 

“Yes, sir, The second groom, sir. He’s my 
cousin.’ 

“ Well,’ said I, ‘so far there’s no harm done. But 
be careful not to fall, and don’t let anyone see 
ou. 

“* All right, mister,’ said the humble voice. 

“T turned to my audience, and smiled and bowed 
triumphantly. They broke into thunderous applause. 
They said that they had never listened to ventrilo- 
quism so superb. And they were quite right, too.” 


The Professor’s Letters. 


Tey are telling a good story in Berlin about a 
certain eminent professor, but as his name is not 
known in this country it need not be given. In 
order to teach his pupils letter-writing the professor 
recently conceived the happy idea of having them 
compose business letters which were inclosed in en- 
Ng 9 and correctly addressed to various merchants 
in the town. 

In the evening Herr Professor, having carried the 
varied epistles home for correction, left them on his 
a and, as was his custom, hied himself to the 
café. 

It happened that he had a careful domestic, who, 
seeing the letters properly addressed, at once 
concluded that her master had forgotten to post 
them, and out of the goodness of her heart she 
stamped them and hurried to the post. 

The stupefaction of the merchants upon opening 
their mail the following morning may imagined, 
and the amusing part of the incident is that most 
of the letters, which contained lengthy orders for 
pede were taken seriously and the orders promptly 


The Information Fiend. 


A sovgnNaust friend was talking about the 
humorist, Jerome K. Jerome. 

“I crossed the Atlantic with Mr. Jerome,’’ he 
said, “the last time he visited America. There was 
on board an information fiend—one of those bores 
with a lot of information on tap about everythin 
tot the sun—and Mr. Jerome had a horror o 

“As we leaned over the rail one morning, the 
information fiend joined us. : 

“«Gentlemen,’ he said pompously, as he waved his 
hand out over the great expanse of water, ‘if the 
earth were flattened out, the sea would be twomiles 
deep all over the world.’ 

“*Well,’ said Mr. Jerome, ‘if you catch any man 
flattening out the earth, shoot him on the spot, for 
I can’t swim.’” 


Thought He Meant Her. 


Here is a story told by Jerome at a recent festive 
gathering : 

It was their honeymoon trip to London, and the 
first time that they had ever been out of Lancashire. 
And as they waited on the platform at St. Pancras 
for the guard to bundle their boxes out of the brake- 
van, the young bride and bridegroom were mani- 
festly embarrassed. 

Then an outside porter came up and asked, “Can 
{ look after yer baggage for yer, mister?” 

The red blood mounted to the young bride’s cheeks, 
and, turning on her hubby, she demanded, “ Well, 
well, well! If ye ain’t a-going to bung his eye oot 
for refairin’ ta me as baggage, ye’ro no man!” 


If your hair is grey with grief, your life a life of care, Read “A Trip to Bewilderland,” 


more. 
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On A Famous Links. | 


“Ar the famous St. Andrews links,’’ said Andrew 
Carnegie, “the Sabbath is respected. Indeed, all 
over Scotland, the Sabbath is respected in a remark- 
able way. 

“@olfing one day in the autumn on the St. Andrews 
links, I said to my caddiv: ; 

“¢ Angus, man, the leaves are falling. The green 
is turning red and brown. Winter will soon be upon 
us. And do you get much caddying to do in the 
winter, Angus?’ 

“Angus frowned gloomily. 

“*Na, na,’ said he, blowing his nose. ‘There’s 
nae muckle caddyin’ in winter. If it’s no snaw it’s 
frost, if it’s no’ frost it’s snaw; if it’s neither frost 
nor snaw it’s rain, an’ if it’s fine it’s sure to be 
the Sawbath.’” 

Drinkers’ Logic. 

Cannecie is very much opposed to drinking. He 
will often rail with homely and humorous wisdom 
against drink. 

“Men drink,’? he said one day to a broker, “be- 
cause they are happy, because they are sad, because 
they are too warm, because they are too cold. Is 
there any logic in that? : 

“When I see men drinking, I think of a little boy 
at the seashore. 

“This little boy, at play with his bucket and shovel 
in the sand, suddenly ran to tha edge of an advanc- 
ing wave, and, scooping up @ handful of salt water 
and foam, drank it. greedi y: : 

“¢Qh, don’t drink that!’ said his nurse. ‘It will 


make you thirsty.’ 


“What if it docs?’ said he. ‘There’s plenty 


9) 


To Let the Prisoners Down Lightly. 


A Lonpon magistrate of my acquaintance, noted 
for good-temper and courteous urbanity, was one 
morning in a very unpleasant frame of mind. 

Everything went wrong with him, and, as a con- 
sequence, with everyone who had to deal with him. 
He was cross, peevish, and rude. The police knew 
it, for he was not civil to them; witnesses knew it, 
for he was rough to them. 

On one occasion, when he had been at his worst, 


he caught my eye. After the court was over, he 
said to me: 


“You thought me very ill-tempered this morning?” 
“Indeed, I did, your Worship, for you were rough 


to everyone.” 


“Ah,” he said, “I have neuralgia frightfully; I 
have had no sleep all night.” 

I said: “I am very sorry, your Worship, but I 
noticed another thing.”’ 

“What was that?” 

“Why, ie let all the prisoners down lightly.’’ 

“Oh!” said, “you noticed it, did you? I had 


to let myself go sometimes, for I could hardly bear 


it, so I let go when it did not matter very much, 


but I kept a tight hand over myself when it came 
to sentences. I was determined that the prisoners 
should not suffer for my neuralgia.’’—From “Known 
to the Police,” by Thomas 


olmes, Police Court 
Missionary. 


Nothing by Halves. 


Tue way in which recruits are found for the concert 
and music-hall stage may be news to most ef my 
readers. Every now and again an afternoon “ test”’ 
takes place, say, at a big music-hall like the 
Alhambra. Singers who have letters of introduction, 
or otherwise get the ear of the management or the 
musical director, attend these test rehearsals, and try 
a@ song or two. 

On a recent occasion at the Alhambra Mr. George 
Byng had a tenor before him who made a bad start. 

‘« That is a little too high for me, I am afraid,” said 
the singer. 

“T’ll transpose it a tone, then,” said Mr. Byng. 

: ‘A half-tone would suit me better,’’ observed the 
enor. 

‘‘We don’t do things by halves at the Alhambra,’”’ 
objected the conductor. 


How They Bought a Lunch. 


A CHARACTERISTIC episode of the artistic life is told 
by the Paris paper Gru Bias. One day three friends 
in Paris were taking a walk together. 

“T should like to have an exquisite lunch,” said one 
of the three. 

“I should be satisfied with a lunch,” said the second 
“which is a little short of being exquisite.” ’ 

“And I,” remarked the third one, “should feel con- 
tent with food.” 

Unfortunately, none of them was possessed of the 
necessary money. 

Presently one of the trio was struck by an idea. 
He led his friends to a musio publisher and mado 
him an offer: “Buy us acong. This gentleman 
wrote tho text, that one set it to music, and I shall 
sing it, as I am the only one of us with a good voice.” 

“Well, sing it for a trial,” anewered the publisher. 

The young man complied, and the publisher seemed 
to be satisfied. He paid fifteen francs (12s. 6d.) for 
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the song, and the friends hastened joyfully to 
restaurant. 

The author of the text was Alfred de Mtsset, the 
musican was Mompor, and the singer Dupré. The 
song, which was bought and paid for with fifteen 
frances, “The Andalusian Girl,” yielded the publisher 
40,000 francs. 


The Playwright’s Dream. 

Av a dinner recently, David Belasco dissected with 
delicate and cruel wit a<certain playwright. Thijs 
playwright is successful; he produces half a dozn 

pieces every year; but it is admitted on all sides that 
ke owes all his best ideas to playwrights who hay. 
preceded him. : 

“One night,” said Mr. Belasco, at the conclusion «f 
his comments, “the playwright had a dream. Ani 
in hig dream it seemed to him that he heard a noise 
downstairs. Rising softly, he took a lighted candle 
and descended. 

“The drawing-room was empty, the library was 
empty, but in the dining-room the playwright saw a 
figure in a black mask bending over the silver chest. 

“¢ Aha!’ cried the playwright, ‘stealing!’ 

“*No,’ said the other, calmly. ‘No. Net stealing, 
Only adapting.’” 


The Archbishop’s Ruse. 

Amone the many good stories told of the Arch. 
bishop of York is one which he used to tell with 
great gusto of himself. He was in a train one day 
with two drunken men. One of them, who declared 
he had been robbed of a £5 note, also announced 
his intention to search his fellow-travellers. 

Dr. agen, confessed to feeling very uncom- 
fortable, as had a £5 note in his pocket. To 
et over the difficulty he feigned sleep, and was in 
ane course shaken violently. His slumber became 
more dense, and finally the searcher’s friend enjoined 
“Bill” to leave him alone. “Can’t you see he's 
drunker than you are.” 


Came Without Calling. 

A WELL-KNOWN barrister was describing the dinner 
in London that admitted Joseph H. Choate to the 
society of the Old Benchers of the Inner Temple. 

“Mr. Choate was in his best mood,’ he said. 
“With epigrams, witticisms, and anecdotes he kept 
the table in a continuous roar. 

“Perhaps he made the most telling impression 
with a story about an impoverished young [Irish 
gentleman, the Hon. Denis Bellew. 

“He said that Mr. Bellew, driven forth by poverty 
from his father’s estate, went to London to seck 
his fortune. He seemed to be buried in London. 
Nothing was heard of him for several years. 

“He had been a gay, convivial blade, and in tho 
little home village he was missed. There was not a 
poacher or a roysterer within ten miles that hadn't 
a soft for Denis in his heart. 

“Word ore day passed abaut that up at tho castle 
news had been received of Denis. The village at 
once became excited, and a deputation of a _half- 
dozen or so was soon on its way to see the old lord. 

“(My lard,’ said the spokesman, ‘is it true ye’ve 
gotten news o’ yer son, Mr. Denis?’ 

“* Aye, true enough. News at last, boys,’ said 
his lordship. 

“¢Faith, then, an’ phwat might the bhoy be doin’ 
up in London?’ was the next question. 

‘He has been called to the Bar,’ the lord answered 
proudly, 

“The deputation looked at one another, for the 
phrase was new to them. Finally, in a loud whisper, 
one said: 

“<Qi don’t know what thot manes; but from what 
Oi remember of the bhoy, he didn’t want no calliv’ 
to the bars round here.’” 


A Good Name. 

Carrain Seatsy, of one of the White Star Linc’s 
boats, was explaining to some passengers that his 
company had considerable difficulty in finding namcs 
for their new ships. 

“They all have to end in ‘ic,’ you know,” the 
captain explained. 

A voyager, who was pale and seedy, said, as ho 
looked dismally at the rolling ocean: 

“For an appropriate name, I would suggcst 
‘ Seasic.’” 


Something in His Favour. 

Dean Ramsay once told of a young Englishman 
who had taken a Scottish shooting, and thought him- 
self quite nationalised. 

Next year he met a genuing Scot of the old school 
at a German watering-place, and proceeded to pose 
as one himself, talking of Scotland and haggis and 
sheep’s head and whisky, boasting of Bannockburn, 

rofessing devotion to Queen Mary, and extolling 

+ arid Burns over all English writers. 
_On taking leave of his friend, he said: “Well, 
sir, next time we meet, I hope you will receive me 
as a real countryman.”’ 

“Weel,”? said the other, “I’m jest thinkin’, my 
lad, ye’re na Scot, but I’ll tell ye what ye are—ye'ro 
jist an impruived Englishman.” 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


H.M.S. Eagle, first-class battleship, came to moorings i 


at Devonport after having steamed round the world for 
the edification of a royal prince. 


During the voyage home, Lieutenant Richard Gregory | 


ad come to a certain arrangement with Lieutenant, Richard 
ate concerning a letter received by the former. ae 
two officers were about the same height and build, = 
they were not unlike in features, both being fair, a or 
o{ course, clean-shaven ; in fact, the resemblance was sufh- 
cent to warrant strangers mistaking one for the other. 
The arrangement was no less than that Lieutenant 
Stewart should visit ore an Lieutenant Gregory's rela- 
i and pase himself off as Gregory. . ; 
rit’s jolly good of you, old Tren, Gregory said. ‘ unt 
you see how it is, I simply must cut up to Edinburgh an 
see Dolly dinectly we land, and, on the other hand, I ought 
to pay Uncle Stephen be outs call, for I havent been 
im eince I was a cadet.” 

er only hope I shall manage to carry ie 
through,” Stewart replied. “ You seem very sanguine t 


im r. 

“Of course Iam. There is that absurd likeness between 
us, we each possess the same Christian name, we ve < 
chums for so many years that we know all about eae 
other. You'll be as safe as a church, old man, especially 
as your visit will only last a couple of days. 

“T hope you're right,” murmured Stewart. 

“Of course I’m right, Dick. 


milingly. gras aaa 
: Go Be cantte to pass that, for reasons which it is un- 
necessary to go into, Lieutenant Gregory travelled to Edin- 
burgh to eee the aforesaid Dolly, and Lieutenant Stewart 
departed for Somerset with a trunk bearing the initials 
“RS. G.” : 

“Gregory, Dick Gregory, Lieutenant Gregory, that’s 
who Toeet he found Tiimaalt constants ear the 
cross-country tour to Dunchurch, where lived Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen Townshend. ay: ah 

«iphere’s my cousin Edith,” Gregory had said, “but she 
won't interfere with you—she’s only a kid.” | 

Stewart thought seriously of the said kid, however, 
realising the awkward questions asked by ! enfant terrible. 
He felt fairly easy in his mind regar $ the aunt and 
uncle, who were e derly, having married late in life. It 
was the thought of the girl cousin that worried him. 

When he alighted at the nearest station to Dunchurch, he 
was easily conspicuous, because of his erect bearing and 
tanned features. He was very L 
when he eaw an elderly gentleman advancing towards him 
he hastened forward. . 

“ Welcome home, Richard,” said the newcomer. 

“ Bull’s-eye without a sultan thought Stewart. Aloud 
he said, “Glad to see you, unc le.” 

“You've changed x Ry ways, my boy, but I should 
have recognised you anywhere. Come sing, don’t like 
keeping the horses waiting near the trains. Your luggage 
will come up in the cart.” 

Stewart followed his “uncle,” and presently was seated 
behind a couple of perfect greys, Mr. Townshend taking 
the reins himself. . . ow 

“TI suppose you wouldn't care to drive, Richard?” he 
asked. 

“Rather; I should like to very much,” Stewart answered 


eagerly. 

Rr. Townshend looked surprised and stopped the horses. 
Stewart took the reins, and the carriage rolled on. He 
had a way with him that brought the horses speed out, 


" hend' rise increased. . 
~ Me or ee ‘nu a duffer with the ribbons, 


Richard,” he said, “and now you handle them as though 

born to it. Where did you gain your knowledge ? . 
Stewart mentally confounded himself. He had. made his 

first blunder, which he must hasten to rectify. But how 

on earth was he to know that Gregory Was no hand at 

driving? . ; 

“Oh, I’ve had a deal of practice during tho last few 
ears,” he answered evasively. 

Further conversation se ge oni by the stg 
iti id which sprang across 
apparition of a splendid red stag teased ae 
wood in a momest, but the vision had been too much for 
the horses. ‘They snorted, tossed their heads wildly, and 


Hil and that sh you know,” 
“ There’ Hi at corner, yo ’ 
Me tend them jnto the hedge, 
Dick.” 


Stewart didn’t know Hook Hill and corner, but he had 
no intention of turning the horses into the bette 
a mancuvre that might have most disastrous results. He 
set his teeth and planted hig feet firmly. Then ho turned 
the reins round his wrists and put forth all his strength. 
A second later the carriage was swaying down a steep 
hill, which seemed to end in a e, but a keen glance 
showed Stewart that the road t sharply to the left. 

Hig wrists were like steel, and they had need be, for the 
strain on them was tremendous. But as the moments flew 
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by he felt that be was re- 
gaining his command over 
the maddened greys. Now 
the hedgo loomed up very 
near, and with a desperato 
effort Stewart pulled the 
horses away to the right until 


of the 


moment later he hung well 
back, the reins became as 
taut as telegraph wires ; but 
the effort told, and with a 
sudden wide sweep the greys 
sped round tho sharp corner 
on to a long, level straight. 
Now it was merely a question 
of strength, and Stowart’s 
ee . training told so well that 
within half a mile the two horses were trotting again, 
breathing hard, their coats covered with lather, but they 
were under control. 

“Dick, there's not a man in the county who could have 
done that,” Mr. Townshend cried. “I can't find tho words 
to thank you.” 

“That's all right,” Stewart said lamely. He tried to 
add “uncle,” but somehow the word would not come. 

Ten minutes later he was kissed on the cheek by a dear 
old lady to whom his heart at onoe warmed. His own 
mother had been dead many years, but her memory was 
ever dear to him, and in Mrs, Townshend he seemed to 
find her again. For the first time he felt a pang of regret 
for the part he was playing. 

“I'll have to go through with it now,” he said to him- 
self, in no very pleasant frame of mind. 

Then he awoke to the fact that Mrs. Townshend was 

ouring news of other relatives into his ears, and asking 
im various questions as to his voyage. Tho latter was a 
safe subject, and Stewart made the most of it. 

“You haven't asked after Edith,” Mrs. Townshend said. 

Stewart started guiltily, and said things to himself. 

“You will see a great change in her,” Mrs. Townshend 
went on. “She had hoped to be at the station to meet 
you, but she had to go to Tompleton, Why don't you go 
and meet her? She will come back the orchard way.” 

Stewart fell badly at this hedge. Where on earth was 
the orchard way? Fortunately for him Mr. Townshend 
came in at that moment and plunged excitedly into an 
account of the narrowly-averted accident. 

“Jt was all due to Dick’s pluck and presence of mind,” 
he concluded. 

Aunt Ellen did not speak, but her eyes grew soft, and 
she put her hands on Stewart's shoulders and kissed him. 
Then Stewart felt himself to be the most miserable cur 
unhung, and he longed for somewhere to hide from those 
proud, fond eyes. 

In his room; where ho was shown to by his “uncle,”’ he 
threw himself in a chair and stared gloomily at the carpet. 

“Hang it! Why did I come?” he muttered angrily. 
“T could love that Qear old lady.” His eyes grew very 
expressive, and he added, ‘I believe 1 do love her 
already.” 

He pored over the situation, but he saw no less 
ignominous way out of it than by continuing the subter- 
fuge. He would have liked to have sheltered in his bed- 
room, but he could hardly do that. So he put ona bold 
front and went downstairs with all the assurance of the 
rightful nephew. 

“ How are you, Dick?’ 

The voice came from the semi-darkened drawing-room, 
for twilight had fallen. It was a girl's voice, therefore 
he concluded it must be ‘the kid.’’ But, as his eyes grew 
gocusincoest to the dim light, a lovely vision unfolded 
itself. 

It was Edith, but how different from the Edith of his 
conception. She was nearly as tall as he was, and in 
the twilight her hair caught the reflection of a light behind 
him and ehone in a golden halo around the sweetest face 
he had ever ecen. She came towards him slowly, with an 
easy. graceful carriage, her hand outstretched. 

“Don’t you remember me, Dick—I’m Edith.” 

“You ece—-er—you are quite different—er—to what I 
expected,” he concluded. 

“T know, you expected to see me in short skirts and 
with a pigtail still, You remember that pigtail, don't 
you? You used to delight in pulling it.” 

Stewart made an unhappy attempt at a laugh. He hoped 
she would not continue to be reminiscent. . 

At that moment a servant came in and put on the light. 
Edith stood a few fect away from Stewart. . 

“T'm going to have a good look at you now, Cousin 
Dick,” she said. 

Cousin Dick shuddered. 

“Hm!” she murmured, after a profound scrutiny. 
“You've changed a lot, but I think it's for the better. 
You know that photo you sent me last year—I don't think 
it does you justiae.” . : 

Stewart flushed to the roots of his hair, and then 
shivered. She had a photo of Gregory. Great Scott! 

Fortunately, the dinner bell soun ded at that moment. 

“Come along, Dick. Take me in. We dine in the same 
old room.” ; : 

As she spoke Edith put her hand on Stewart's arm. It 
affected him strangely ; in fact, he trembled. Yet it would 
have been a bold man who dared to interfere with Edith 
then, for the mere pressure of her little warm hand filled 
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Parsgraph: rae tai way to hit a woman’s 
heart Is to take aim kneeling. 
‘Changelet: The surest way to cook a young rabbit 


Is to catch him first. 
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broke from Edith’s lips. Stewart held his breath—he 
had made a false move. 


“Why, you have actually forgotten,” Edith cried. 


“Come along, I must take you in, it seems.” 


She conducted Stewart to a long, low room at the back 


of the house, where the table was laid for dinner. Mr. 
and Mrs. Townshend were already seated. 


“Fancy, Dick had forgotten the old room,” Edith said, 


seating herself opposite Stewart. 


“Oh, well, my dear, your cousin has not licen in the 


house for seven years, you must make some allowance for 
him,” said Mr. Townshend. “ But if he has forgotten his 
peor, 8 hag learnt something that the old Dick never 
knew. 


Then Mr. Townshend told the story of the drive round 


Hook corner, and Edith’s eyes shone 


“How splendid!” she cried. “Why, father, Major 


Devant is supposed to be the best whip in the county, and 
he says he never even trots his horses round that dreadful 
corner.” 


Stewart pretended to be much engroszed in the consump- 


tion of soup, but it might have been porridge, he would 


not have known the difference then. 
“ Several people are coming in to-night to see you. Dick.” 


said Mr. Townshend. “ Your old friend the rector is 
coming ; you'll be glad to sae him, won't you?” 


“Rather,” replied Stewart, gulping down a glass of wine. 
“You know, we're proud of you, and want to show you 


off,” said Mrs. Townshend. “They all want to hear you sing.” 


“ Want—-to—hear—me—sing?” gasped Stewart. 

“Of course. Your voice must be stronger now, 60 that 
you should sing even better than you used to. Why, the 
rector still talks of ‘The Last Waten,’ which you sang 
hero seven years ago.” 

Then Stewart recollected that Gregorv had a fine high 


baritone voice, and a sickly fear clutched at his heart as 


he thought of his own peculiar voice. 
“Er—the fact is,” he said, “I haven't done much sing- 


ing for several years. I’m awfully out of practice.” 


“Yes, Dick;-all good singers say that,” remarked Mr. 


Townshend. “ But at your worst you are far superior 
to the average amateur.’ 


Stewart's appetite vanished. He merely toyed with the 


food that was put before him. But suddenly hope revived 


within him. . 
“By Jove!” he said. “I've forgotten to bring any 


gs. 
“Oh, I've got heaps of yours,” said Edith. “All the 


old ones you used to ging are in the cabinet. I often play 


them over.” 
His last hope was gone. With a sickly grin he mur. 
mured that he had forgotten Edith still had the songs, 


whilst he told the maid that tlae would have “thick ” when 


she gave him a choice of sweets. 
“I hope you're a better hand at tennis than you used 


to be,” Edith said presently. 


“Oh, I’ve been Verge oN Stewart replied evasively. 

“Have you really?” cried Edith. “I say, would you 
care to enter for our open tournament? It is to be played 
off to-morrow. I could get round the secretary to let you 
enter, although the list is closed.” : 

As Stewart gazed at her pretty face with its eager, shin- 
ing oyes, he told himself that he would back her to get 
round the Medusa herself. He announced his willingness 
to compete in the tournament, and then the party 
adjourned to the drawing-room. : 

“ Your letters are awfully interesting. Dick,” Edith said 
as she sat by the lieutenant’s side. “Thank you ever so 
much for them. I liked hearmg about your brother 


officers. Is that Lieutenant—er—Stewart—that’s the name 


—is he any better?” 

Stewart gasped. “ Better?" he repeated. “He has not 
been ill.” 

“No, I know that. What I mean is, does he still drink 
so dreadfully?” 

Stowart nearly fell off his chair. He leant forward, his 
fingers digging into his knees, staring at Edith. 

“Fancy him wanting to fight that policeman at Sydniey. 
How dreadful! It was lucky he got off with a fine. Is 
he younger than you, Dick?” 

“He's about my own age,” answered Stewart huskily. 

“Tt does seem terrible for so young a man to havo 
such an awful reputation,” murmured Edith thought fully. 
“Do you think it is likely that he will be dismissed from 
the Service? ”’ 

“What!” Stewart jumped to his feet in amazement. 
Then he checked himself and sat down again. “I beg 
your pardon,” said, “but your question astonished 
me so. No; there is no question of such a thing 


happening."’ 
“Then what made you say so? ~The awful man deserves 
instant dismissal. ‘e must bo a shocking hypocrite.” 

Just then the rector came in, followed by other guests. 
Ag ina dream Stewart shook hands with various people, 
and laughed over reminiscences with which he was not 
concerned. He babbled smalt talk heroically, but all the 
time he was thinking of what Edith had said. 

Whatever did Gregory mean by blackening his character 
60? He was almost a teetotaler! He wanted very badly 
to have an interview with his so-called chum. To think 
he was doing all this for a man who had done him 
such a grievous injury. And for Edith, of all persons, to 
have such an opinion of him. It was intolerable—it must 
be remedied—but how? 

“We do so want to hear you sing.” the sector said. 
“Edith tells me she has ‘ The Last Watch '—won't you 
sing it for us? I have never forgotten the last time 
you sang it.” . 

“And you won't forget this time in a hurry '’"—so ran 
Stewart’s thoughts. Aloud, however, he protested ; talked 
of lack of practice, said he had given up singing, lied 
deliberately and scientifically, but a 1 to no effect. He was 
forced to the piano. Edith played the opening bars of the 
song, and he began to sing. 

A fook of pained surprise came over the faces of those 
of his audience who had heard Gregory sing. Pain with- 
out surprise was visible on the faces of the other listeners. 
One man bent his face on his hands. pretending to he 
enthralled, but dexterously inserting his thumbs into his 
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ears. Stewart struggled manfully ; it was really an heroic 
effort as far as he was co 5 ga tp 
“T've heard a lot better singing in the street,” whispered 
aman to his wife. : Sena 
“It has the same effect as rusty iron has on me,” his 
better half whispered back. “It’s making my teeth ache. 
There was a dead silence when Stewart finished. Then 
one or two feeble claps were heard, and Mrs. Ormston, 
who was very deaf, said, “‘ Thank you, ever 60 much. 
“You certainly are out of practice, remarked Mr. 
Townshend. It was the best thing he could think of 


to say. : 

Siewert gritted his teeth. He was quite prepared sce 
the consequences, he knew his voice only too well. Bu 
an intense desire to gain the good opinion of Edith and 
her parents came over him—he did not care a fig for the 
others. : 

“Let me tell you a peg Soe yarn,” he said desperately. 
He often spun yarns on in response to invitations, 
and he knew he had a bent in that direction. 

“Oh, do, please,” cried Edith anxiously. She seemed 
desirous that the episode of the song should be forgotten. 
The other people ec the entreaty, mainly out of polite- 
ness, for they thought of the song. 

Stewart commenced rather haltingly, for he was nervous. 
Some of the guests yawned, but Mrs. Ormeton looked very 
interested. Then Stewart warmed to his work, and the 
words began to flow from his lips. Speedily he had his 
sudience entranced, and they leaned forward eagerly, 
anxious not to lose a word. He told the story of a thrill. 
ing rescue at sea, of which the hero was a Midshipman 
Brown. For fully ered mantee ve pe his —- 
under a 1, and at end a inct unanimous sig 
went up egret everyone present had been too enthralled 
to breathe properly before. It was followed by a most 
enthusiastic round of applause. 

“Thanks, ever so,” ge ee phe: I zed of 
the incident, though mene ing did not show it up in 
the vivid way your words have done. Nevertheless, it im- 
nressed iteelf so on my memory that I think I am able to 
correct you on one small point.” . 

Stewart did not reply, but merely gazed in askance at 
the rector. 

“TI think you have the name wrong,” the reverend ¢; tle- 
man went on. “Stewart was the man’s name, I be leve.” 

Edith started visibly, and gazed eagerly at the lieutenant. 

“Perhaps you're right,” muttered Stewart, very ill at 
ease. “I've gota me! for names.” _— . 
“You told it as though you were Stewart himself,” said 
Mr. Townshend power: ; 

Stewart had not reckoned on anyone knowing of the 
incident, or wild horses would not have dragged the story 
of his heroic deed from him. But he could not help a 
thrill of elation running through him as he saw the effect 
the story had on Edith. : . 

“Perhaps she’s weighing it up against the drink yarn,” 
he thought. ; 

“Was that the Lieutenant Stewart who is om your 
ship?” she asked later on. 

“ Er—I think so,” Stewart answered lamely. 

- “Perhaps he’s not such a bad man after all,” the girl 
said softly. 

Stewart wriggled and spoke hastily on the subject of 
partridges. 


* a * e z) 

The Dunchurch tournament attracted a large crowd to 
the prviy recreation grounds. Stewart was taken along 
by Edith and introduced to numerous and sundry. He 
saw several of the people he had met on the previous even- 
ing, and noticed them look at him and draw the attention 
of other people, saying something which caused their 
hearers to smile. 

“It’s that beastly song,” Stewart muttered yeely: 
* y times! I hope I meet some of those beauties in 


tournament. 


bis thumbs in his ears on the previous evening—he was 
observed telling 


also a man whom Stewart had the story 
of his singing. 

A crowd speedily gathered round this particular lawn—a 
laughing crowd it quickly became. For Stewart played 
with his ment in a ical manner, II 


lectly satanical 
after ball he carefully placed so that his enemy thought 
he could just reach it, but found, after a terrific effort, 
that it was just too far away. Never in his life had 
the fat man Sil so unhappy and uncomfortable, and at 
oor of the round he was led away in a state of 
collapse. 

Stewart chortled, and waited for fresh prey. Nearly 
all the spectators swarmed to his lawn now and cheered 
him through the third round into the semi-final, and trom 
thence to the final. Now Stewart’s heart overflowed, for 
he 7 confronted with another man he had prayed to 
meet. 

He went in for a slashing game this time, and he sent 
the balls skimming over the net like rifle bullets. Several 
times his opponent did an undigmified duck, and once he 
fell sprawling, in order to get out of the way of the 
whizzing shots. Stewart would tempt him with a few 
short ones to come near in, and then he would let drive 
and send the ball with such speed that it distinctly 
hummed straight towards his opponent’s face. 

Stewart won easily, and was presented with a silver 
emp, which he did not require. Edith and her parents 
showered congratulations on him, and proudly presented 
him to everyone they could gather in. 

That evening was spent quietly, the four enjoying a few 
rubbers at bridge after dinner. But in the eociaion of his 
room Stewart sat down to think things out. 

“T can’t stand it any longer—confound Gregory!” he 
muttered. “When that dear old aunt of his kissed me 
to-night I was near to blubbering. Fancy deceiving her 


A fcol never sees the ROYAL, a thief steals it, 
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and—and Edith. They must be told. I don’t want to 
lose them now I’ve found them, but I'll have to take my 
chance. They'll kick me out, I eu -it’s all I deserve. 

“ Bother this girl of "8. e might have brought 
me down here and in luced me in the ordinary way. 
Then I shouldn’t have been in such a hole. My heart's 
been in my mouth every time anyone has spoken to me— 
* stoeat in x abe of npn’ . and 

‘or hours ay awake pondering over matters, 
when he went to sleep he was firmly determined to make a 
clean breast of his deceit in the morning.  —_ 

He arose and went downstairs strong in his resolve. 
He paced and down the walk outside the breakfast- 
room until Mr. and Mrs. Townshend and Edith appeared. 

“I'll ring for breakfast,” said Mrs. Townshend after 
the morning greetings were over. . 

“Will you wait a moment, please,” said Stewart. 
“There is eomething I want to say.” ‘ 

Without waiting for anyone to speak, he blurted out: 
“I’m not your nephew, though I’m awfully like Gregory. 
My name is Stewart—I'm on the Eagle, and a 
badly to go and see a friend, so I did this to oblige him, 
but I can’t keep it up any longer.” oa 

He drew himeelf up dehankiy, and stared at his judges. 
They best all watching him intently, but not one of 


them spoke. . 

“T1l—TI'll clear out,” he eaid in low tones. “But I 
want you to know that I’m very sorry for what I’ve done. 
I no idea what it would mean when I consented— 
neither had old Greg. I hope you'll forgive me, and——” 

A peal of laughter stayed his further speech. Edith was 
leaning back in_ her tha laughing hysterically. Mr. 
Townehend chuckled audibly, a eweet, placid emule play- 
ing over his wife's features. , 

‘We are quite aware of your identity, Mr. Stewart,” 
said Mr. Townshend calmly. 

Stewart gripped the back of a chair and d. 

“We knew it the night before last,” Mr. Townshend 
continued. 

“The song did it,” muttered Stewart, speaking his 


ts aloud. 
“ t = Edith sto discovered it,”” Me, Toyauiend eaid. 
“ My nephew eent her a portrait group o ‘agle officers, 
and she recognised you, or ught ehe did, for the 


similarity between you and Dick is very remarkable. So 
she tested you in several ways, and you fell. Then she 
told ba and, unknown to you, we tried you, and again 
you fell.” 

Stewart ewung round on Edith, who was smiling at him, 
a mischievous light dancing in her eyes. 

“Do ge believe what your cousin said about my reputa- 
tion?” he demanded. 

“ He didn’t say it,” replied Edith demurely. “That was 
part of the test. I wanted to see whether you would give 
yourself away—and you did.” 

“It seems that I’ve made a precious muddle of things 
all round,” Stewart said bitterly. “I am glad to have 
entertained you all. I'll be going now.” 

He strode towards the door, but Mrs. Townshend inter- 
posed, and took his hand in a motherly fashion. 

“Dick,” she said, “I’ve called you Dick since I’ve 
known you, and T'd like to contimue. Don't be anno 
with us, there have been similar faults on both sides. e 
should be so glad if you would stay on as long as you like. 
Stay your leave out, if you will; we should like to keep 


you. 
Stewart gazed down in the dear old lady’s face, and 


eyes grew misty. : 

“It’s jolly good of »” he muttered. “I'd be very 
glad to stay. I’ve no , and it’s rather lonely.” 

“ Poor ,” murmured the old lady. 

Impalsively Stewart pressed her frail hand to his lips. 
If he had looked round he would have seen Edith’s eyes 
swimming with tears and filled with pity. 

And pity, they say, ie akin to love. This particular 
case was no exception. 


“Pa,” said Bert, ‘“won’t you double my allow- 
ance??? 


‘* Why should I, sonny? ’? 
“Oh, I thought if it was bigger it would be more on 
your mind, and you might remember to give it to me 


sometimes | ’? 
eae 9 ieee 


Tus little story comes from a very remote seaside 
resort in Cornwall. There had been a wreck; all the 


crew were saved, but one man was b t ashore un- 
conse one The curate wae present on beach, and 
© asked : 


‘‘How do you usually proceed in the case of one 
apparently drowned?” 

And the answer promptly came 

“§’arch his pockets!’ 
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HOW WE DID OUR CHANGELETS, 


By an Enthusiastic Competitor, 


I PANTED into Paardeburg Villa (that is where I live) 
yesterday evening, carrying a copy of P. W. under m, 
arm. - It is not my usual custom to pant home from ti;a 
City, and thie was an exceptional occurrence. 

“ Martha,” I said to my wife (her name is Martha ,«] 
have news for you. Iam going to receive £50.” 

“Then it must be poor Uncle Bill at last,” siiq my 
wife brightly. 

“Not at all,” I re a. “it is ‘ Sbengelots: ” 

“Henry,” my wife began solemnly, “you promis; 
me never to buy another share after dines Rantkin 
fonteins——” 

I explained to my wife, who is fairly intelligent, {ig 
exact nature of “Changelets,” and, after the evenine 
meal, we al] sat down and commenced “ringing ti, 
changes,” the younger children being allowed to stay up 
an hour later as a treat. ‘ 

“The sentence,” I observed, “set for competition js. 
He ised to buy me a bunch of blue ribbons, to tic ;; p 
my bonny brown hair, Six words are to be removed 
and six others substituted, entirely changing the mean, 
ing of the sentence. Do you all understand?” 

here was a chorus of assent. 

“Then let us all commence,” I said briskly, ang 
silence fell. 

“Did you say six words, Dad?” queried Maud, whe 
is sixteen, after three seconds. “Yes, my dear.” ] 
answered rather shortly. “Any six,” she continued, 
“not the last six or the first six, or——” I silenced her 
with alook. Gladys, who is fourteen, read with a gigele, 


“ Maud promised to find me a bunch of young Guarls. 

men to play with my bonny brown hair.” 

“Silly ” said Maud. 

“ Gladys, you may go to bed,” I remarked bitingly. 

Gladys went. 

“There should be an idea consistently worked out 
running through the whole,” I said after a while. “ Here 
is an excellent effort I have just achieved. 

“He promised to buy me a tin of brown polish to clean 

up my muddy brown boots: 

“You observe the lilt is retained. ‘Brown polis’ 
balances ‘ brown boots,’ and the whole thing is logicu!— 
muddy boots, polish to clean them with.” 

“ How about this dear,” said my wife. 

“Tiger made Mother’s new Directoire a bunch of Lue 

ribbons—to tie up her bonny brown hair.” 


This alluded to a recent tragedy in our home. 
“ Very weak, my dear,” I objected. 
My wife eee 
“TI don’t think many will beat this!” cried Bob, in 
a sudden burst of loathsome self-satisfaction. 
“ Bulow promised to buy William a muzzle of blue riblons 
to tie up his bonny Imperial jaw.” 
gic exclaimed my wife. ee 
“I suppose you're not serious?” I inquired acidly, 
And even Bob subsided. ‘ - 
“Now, Mand,” I said enconragingly, “ you generally 
have plenty to say!” 
“« Bob threatened to buy father a bunch of blue crackers 
to tie in his bonny brown cigar,” 
declaimed my daughter, with a blusb. 
“T hope this nonsense has no foundation in fact,” I 
eaid, and no one contradicted me. 
Then Bob, irrepressible, burst forth anew. 
“ Dewars managed to raise mea bunch of blue devils to 
turn white my bonny brown hatr,” 
he read, in his loud, boastful way. 
I regret to say that this peurility was received with 
roars of laughter. I felt it was time to step in. 
, “Since when has intemperance been. a subject for 
jests?” ITasked. Silence reigned again, 
“You said siz words, didn’t you, Dad,” asked Maud. 
“Maud!” I ejaculated, “here are the rules, read 
them, and do not ask ridiculous questions.” 
“Oh, Henry,” pleaded my wife, “don’t be so snappish 
with the dear child; remember it’s only a game.” 
“Only a what, Martha? Do you know that fifty 
pounds are at stake, not to mention a second prize of 
twenty-five pqunds, or fifty one-pound consolation prizes. 
Why, we might easily win them all! Fifty for me an 
twenty-five for Bob makes seventy-five, and a pounl 
each for you, Maud, and Gladys makes seventy-eight. 
Think, for instance, if it were paid to us in coppers, how 
pee le they would go round the garden if placed 
ige i 
“Yes, dear, of course they would,” she answered ; 
“but why would you put the money in the garden?” 
I disdained to enter into an argument. 
“ He promised to buy me——” I murmured aloud. 
“You promised to buy me a hat two months ago.” 
put in my wife unnecessarily, “but I haven't seca 
anything of it.” 
“ Listen!” I cried exultantly. 
“ Christabel promised to bring Asquith a bunch of blue 
stockings to root up his bonny Weis bore 
Bob glanced up from reading the conditions. ‘I see," 
he said, “that all attempts had to be received at thé 
Office of P. W. by the first this morning.” 
So like Bob to depreciate his father. 
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° THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


This is a new feature of “P,W.” and consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men and wo on bject that h to be of interes! 
The telegrams reproduced below are their actual coptiee. a acacia eee 


Mr. Gillespie, the Metropolitan Magistrate for West 
Ham, said in the course of a recent case: I am not going 
to eay that an English boy who ss called a foreigner by 
another ss not justified in hitting him inthe eye. Our 
wire to him read: WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF 
ANYBODY CALLED YOU A FOREIGNER? We 


reproduce his reply : 


ER eee ep apts ene apes Oe Reged 


Mr. Septimus Smith is a wheelwright who’ recently 
sought to become a member cf the Blackpool Municipal 
Council. But although Mr. Smith informed the electors 
that he “ had never drunk, smoked, or walked out with a 
woman,” Blackpool rejected this paragon! We asked 
Mr. Smith: DON’T YOU FIND LIFE RATHER 
DULL? IF NOT, WHY NOT? His reply is below: 
For the benefit of non-Lancashire folk, the word “clem" 
means starve. 


BLACKPOOL 53 7/6 © — 


To| EDITOR EARSONS WEEKLY LONDON © WHAT WiLL KEEP ONE WILL 
CLEM TWO AS + THINS OF MYSELF REFORE ANY LADY UNLESS SHB 
WAS © FORTUNE AS © all THE SENSIBLE ONE OUT OF WINE © 
SED SMITH 06 


C2 -9e Pre ans emcees as ape ates meen, OO HED 


Unemployment is rife not only among men but among 
women workers, and our message to Miss Mary R. 
Macarthur, who is Secretary of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, ran as follows: WHAT IS CHIEF 
CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG WOMEN 
WORKERS? Here is Miss Macarthur's answer : 


The great Lancashire cotton strike recently came to an 


Miss Isabel Jay has been a great success in “ The 
end. We telegraphed to Mr. D. Js Shackleton, MP), 


Miss Dove, as everybody knows, is the lady who was | 
King of Cadonia,” at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. 


nearly elected Mayor of High Wycombe. On hearing of | 


her rejection we telegraphed: TO WHAT DO YOU 
pola mala YOUR DEFEATY Miss Dove 
replied ¢ 


| Purely out of curiosity we asked her: WHY IS IT 


THAT A WOMAN ALWAYS GETS THE LAST 
WORD? Miss Isabcl Jay replica: 


who was himself at one time a cotton operator, in these 
terms: WAS THE COTTON STRIKE A MISTAKE? 
IF NOT, WHY NOT? And received the subjoined 
reply ¢ 


Col. Sir Robert Ropner, Eart., Conservative Member 
of Parliament for Stockton since 1900, recently celebrated 
his golden wedding, and we therefore sent him this polite 


inquiry: CAN YOU TELL US THE SECRET OF 
HAPPY MARRIED LIFE? Needless to say, Sir 
Robert’s reply és sent “ just for fun.” 


ldn’t conjure, but if you get the 
PRE NE CeONe OO eat tT MasKelyne and Devant, you'll be able to. 


Devant. 


Mr. G. R. Sims has just published an excellent little 
book entitled “The Devil in London.” In telegraphing 
our congratulations, we asked him WHY WAS THE 
DEVIL IN LONDON? To which Dagonet has made 
reply : 


The Hon. Sydney Holland, Chairman of the London 
Hospital, has been complaining that whenever youthful 
rowdies are hauled up before the magistrotes, they describe 
themselves as medical students, In telegraphing, we 
asked him why this should be so! Ie replied ; 


XMAS ROYAL and read “Tricks for Evsryone,” by David 
Price 6d. everywhere. 
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King’s Oak Cut Down. 

As it was in danger of falling and injuring people, the 
big English oak tree which was planted in Cen! Park, 
New York, by King Edward (then Prince of Wales, in 1860) 
has just been cut down. 


Latest in Mortar. 

A Japanese company has discovered that volcanic ash, in 
combination with Portland cement, is an excellent material 
for building work in salt water. It is claimed that the 
mixture possesses greater tensile strength than cement- 
mortar alone, and does not permit the percolation of water. 


Where they hid the Whisky. 

“While I was wondering where the whisky was to come 
from, the proprietor of the small store stepped to a jet 
and turned it on, whereat the fluid flowed forth.” This was 
the evidence of a United States official in a complaint in 
regard to the illicit sale of liquor in prohibition States. 


Camera as Trainer. 

It is advanced that one of the reasons why Americans 
excel in certain branches of athletics is that athletic clubs 
in the United States use the focal ;plane photograph and 
the cinematograph to record every incident of their 
practices. Afterwards faults are corrected by careful 
study of what the camera shows. 


r * 


; Honouring Nelson's Mother. 

A chapel has been built in the north aisle of Barsham 
Church, Suffolk, as a memorial to the mother of Admiral 
Lord Nelson. Her father was incumbent of the parish in 


1732. 
Ireland’s Juvenile Raleigh. 
While Madame Melba, the great prima donna, was 
a muddy street in Belfast to her carriage the other 
day, a newsboy gallantly placed his newspapers on the 
ground for her to walkon. 


Taken at his Word. 

A young recruit stationed at Felines, in France, went to 
his commanding officer with a request for leave and received 
the brusque reply “get out of my sight.” He took the 
words literally and travelled home by the next train. To 
his ¢ surprise, however, he was arrested at his farm on 
the following day and convicted of desertion. 


Stephenson’s Spanish Rival. 
According to a document recently discovered at Madrid, 
a certain Puccalics Calero gave a demonstration at, the 
Spanish Court in 1830 with a model locomotive invented 
and constructed by himself. Patriotic Spanis now claim 
for their countryman a share of the honour accorded to 
Stephenson. 


A Few Items 
Interest 


Perfection Boys. 

The boys who attend Witham (Essex) elementary schi-o} 
must have attained to as near perfection as is possi},lo, 
Apples and cherries grow in profusion in the school play. 
ground, but the h ter declares that his pupils never 
touch them except upon the occasion of the annual offcia} 


“ harvest.” 
Jack Dislikes Jam. 

The mudlarks of Portsmouth and Devonport have four} 
a new occupation. It is “creeping” for pots of jam at z),g 
bottoms of the harbours. 

The prizes are dropped overboard by the sailors ani 
stokers on the men-of-war, who have become very tire: .{ 
compulsory jam. They declare that bread and jam is n.- 

food to work on. ° 
Paris Fashions for Dogs. 

Having dictated for a century or more what shall be worn 
in the way of skirts, hats, theatre wraps, and what 1, 
Paris is now dictating what shall be worn by the litre 
griffons bruxelles and other pet dogs of the day. Accordins 
to the most authoritative dictator, dog’s capes this win‘er 
will be made of otter or of astrakan, will be bordered w.:) 
“straps,” and will be strapped underneath the stomach, 
As for the colours—they may be anything bright and giy, 
but never white or green. 


of Fact that Will 
You, 


Picture Pars. (See Footline.) 


FOR MARINE ENGINEERS. 


A sIMPLE little tool indi ible to marine engineers, 
who bave innumerable valves to look after, is that 
known as the wheel spanner. It not infrequently 
happens that after a valve has been closed when cold, it 
is pa to re-open it 
when heated by means of the 
little wheel provided for this 
pur It is at this point 
that the wheel spanner is 
found to be_ invaluable. 
Consisting of a small bar of 
iron or steel, hooked at one end as shown in the illustra- 
tion, it is fitted by the engineer into the wheel, and the 
additional leverage it provides enables him to re-open 
the valve without any more worry or trouble. 


ho 


GUIDES THE WOOD TURNER. 

AMATEUR carpenters often wonder how table legs and 
other turned articles can be made as uniform in size and 
shape, and also so cheaply. The device depicted in our 
illustration shows how these correct measurements and 
details are se- 
cured. At the top 
or back of the 
lathe bench a 
small round bar is 
fixed six or eight 
inches from, and 
parallel with the 
wood to be turn- 
ed. Strip 
metal, shaped like 
A, of various sizes 
in accordance with 
the design, are 
slipped on to this bar, and are kept in position = small 
collars with screws. The other ends of these strips rest 
on the wood, on which the turner is at work. When they 
fall past the wood, as the work of turning goes on, they 
indicate that the correct size or cut of design has 
been obtained. 


POT 


Personal Pars. 


The New President’s Horoscope, 

An American astrologer has been casting the horoscope 
of Mr. William H. Taft, who will succeed Mr. Roosevelt as 
President of the United States, and he predicts that the 
new president will be elected twice to the White House. 
“But,” says the mystic, “he will not serve consecutive 
terms. Mr. Roosevelt will be President for the intervening 
four years.... Leone Mr. Taft will experience no 
physical danger in the eight years he is to be President, 
and he will live to a vigorous old age.” “ According to the 
stars,” the United States will go to war with a foreign 
Power during Mr. Taft’s leadership, but it will comfort him 
to learn that the Stars and Stripes will be victorious, and 
“even Mr. Taft's enemies will, in time, become his friends.” 


The Man Who Loves His 
Himeelf. 

Mr. Witiiam Jennines Bryay, who was Mr. Taft’s 
opponent in the recent Presidential election, is regarded all 
over America as one of the kindest-hearted and most genial 
of men. He is known far and wide as “the man who 
loves his neighbours as himself,” and many are the stories 
told of his good deeds. Although he is said to make 
£10,000 a year as a lecturer, Mr. Bryan lives “ the simple 
life ” in real earnest, and he is a strict teetotaler and has a 
hatred of tobacco in all its forms. In spite of his popularity, 
however, Mr. Bryan is extremely modest and is a true 
democrat under all circumstances. “ I thought it a duty,” 
he once remarked, “to go through the country to prove to 
my enomies that I don’t wear horns, and to my friends that 
I don’t wear wings.” 


Neighbours as 


of the best of the pars. 


ai 


WHY NAIL-HEADS ARE ABSENT. 

PassENncGeEps on board ship not infrequently notice the 
absence of nail-heads on the deck, and at the same time 
take the small round pieces of wood inlaid on the surface 
to be the means by which the planks are tied down or 
secured to each other. This is not so, as a glance at our 
sketch will show. These round pieces of wood, known 
as dowels, are only imitation fasteners, for in reality the 
planks fit into each other POWEL 
in the manner shown in the 
illustration, and the over- 
lapping ends are secured by 
a bolt. Obviously it would 
be dangerous to have bolt- 
heads jutting out all over : 
the surface of the deck. Aponeting’y in the upper 
plank the top of the bolt hole is widened to the diameter 
of the bolt head for a depth of an inch and a quarter, so 
that when the bolt is dropped in, the head goes down to 
C, leaving, say an inch to be filled up by the dowels. 
After these dowels have been inserted a very fine surface 
is obtained by planing and holystoning the deck. 


a Pa 


HOW SHIPS ARE LAUNCHED. 


Our sketch is exceptionally interesting as it shows 
the simple yet ingenious method by which vessels are 
launched at our various ship-building yards. Imme- 
diately before the launch takes place a the “shores, 
which help to keep the ship in position, are removed save a 
single one on either side. This shore, known as the 
“trigger,” is inse: between the pieces of wood, A, 
which are bolted on to the sliding and standing ways 
respectively. The trigger thus prevents the sliding 
ways, which carry 
the ship to the 
water, from 
moving. The 
small piece of 
wood, O, is fitted 
underneath the 
trigger in case any weight should fall on the latter and 


r * * 


His Profession. 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason, the popular novelist, tells the 
following good story. A party of travellers went, some 
time ago, to see Niagara Falls, and all were enraptured 
with the wondtrful sight, with the exception of one man, 
who kept shaking his head and muttering beneath his 
breath: “What a waste! What a waste!” One of the 
party turned to the grumbler, and said: “I suppose, sir, 
that you deplore this waste of water because you are 
some kind of engineer, and think that it could bo utilised 
as a motive power?” “No, I am not an engineer,” replied 
the discontented one, “I’m a milkman.” 

The Kaiser's Rules of Health, 

Tux Kaiser's remarkable energy is frequently commented 
upon in the Press and elsewhere, and it is interesting to 
note that his Majesty himself ascribes his health to 
the following rules, which he carries out with the test 
strictness: ‘Eat fruit for breakfast. Eat fruit for lunch. 
Avoid a, and hot cakes. Only take potatoes once a 
day. alk four miles every day, wet or fine. Sleep eight 
hours every night.” Wilhelm II. is a great believer in the 
value of fish as a food. “It is good for the brain,” he says, 
“as it contains plenty of ee His favourite sweets 
are pancakes, eaten with lemon-juice and sugar. 


A Prince’s Decorations. 
Prince von Butow, the German Imperial Chancellor, 


VBECTION 


ONO 


fee 


whose resignation was recently refused by the Kaiser, is 
one of the best-decorated men in the world. He possesses 
considerably over a hundred stars, orders, and ribbons, 
besides m of various kinds too numerous to mention, 
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dislodge it, when a very serious accident might ensue. 
lt will be seen that to launch the ship all that is 
necessary to do is to knock away the triggers. This 


function is usually performed by the two apprentice 
carpenters whose time is nearest completion. At a 
given signal they hit away the small support, C. und 
with a smart blow knock out the trigger, B. This done, 
the good ship, impelled by its own weight, slides grace- 
fully into the water. 
ef eee 
AN AUTOMATIC FOUNTAIN. 

PERPETUAL motion has never been discovered, but 
our picture shows the section of a fountain which, wlicn 
once started, will continue to play without requiring to 
be replenished. In the picture X and Y are two wide. 
mouthed bottles of the same size closed with corks cr 
bungs. The bottles are placed one above the other, X 
being supported on a wire stand. At 
the top is o basin or receiver, A, 
through the bottom of which passes 
a pipe, E, which is continued through 
the cork with which X is stopped 
nearly to the bottom of the bottle. 
To A, another tube, O, is attached, and 
the latter is so constructed that it 
asses round X, and into the bottle, 

, Teaching nearly to the bottom. 
From the top of Y another pipe, D, 


leads upwards to the topof X. Having 
placed these various parte together, 
mme- 


our water into the basin A. 
Siately it passes down the tube, O, and 
fills the bottle, Y. The continued 
pressure forces the water which 
overflows up the tube, D, which 
conveys it to the bottle, KX. As soon 
as this vessel is filled, the water is next forced upwards 
through E, and then the fountain begins to play. This 
is the si to cease pouring water into A, for the water 
issuing from E will keep the basin full. By concealing 
the pipes and bottles in a case the fountain may be made 
into a handsome and interesting ornament. 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 
It has been said that if he wore all his decorations at onc, 
they would cover not only the whole of the front of iis 
tunic, but the back aswell. But although many of Lis 
orders are military ones, the Prince is one of the leas: 
military-minded of the Kaiser’s entourage. He is a gi 
lover of peace, and bas publicly expreseed his horror of wi. 
“ At this time of day,” he said, “the man who prevents ar 
is greater than the man who wins battles.” 
A Prima Donna's Superstitions. 

Mapame Mezza, the famous prima donna, who hs 
recently stated that she is in favour of votes for wom, 
admits that she is somewhat superstitious. “Icannot bear 
peacock-feathers,” she says, “and if any visitor comes *? 
see me wearing one of these monstrosities, it makes 9 
peasy shudder. Then I havo an instinctive dread f 

ing photograped in the costume of a part in which | 
have not previously appeared. I think this is always 
unlucky.” 


Quite Simple. 

Srp Jamus CeicuTon-Browng, the famous doctor, is not 
in favour of teaching chidren to use their left hands equally 
with their right. Some time ago, in the course of alectu'', 
he made some very strong remarks against ambidext«rity. 
At a certain famous English college ambidexterity is bei"< 
inculcated by a rule that all boys who are called upon ') 
write “lines” as impositions are supposed to do so Wi!!! 
their left hands. “I had an opportunity of asking one f 
these boys how he got on in the performance cf this task, 
said Sir James. ‘‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘it’s quite simple. \\? 
take the pen in the fingers of the left hand, and we work 
them with the right.’ ” 
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The Queer 


 Glardware 


Axoup knock came at the outer office door and I 
groaned. I turned to.the clerk who was submitting some 
letters for my signature. 

“Tell any one who’s there that I can’t see them without 
an appointment. I’ve got all the facts of the Midland 
Bark case to go through this morning, and I want to 
leave at one o’clock. I’ve an important engagement this 
afternoon.” 

The clerk returned in a moment. 

“It’s a Mr. Barcombe, sir, and he says that he is sure 
you will see him.” 

I knew Barcombe well enough. We were very good 
friends and members of the same golf club. In my own 
mind I had been wondering whether he would turn up for 
around that afternoon. In fact “golf” was the engage- 
ment I had mentioned to my clerk. 

“Oh, show him in,” I said. 

Barcombe came in in his usual cheery way. 
man, how goes it to-day?” 

“Horribly busy,” I said, “you surely don’t want me 
professionally ?” 

“Yes, I just want your advice. I’ve had a piece of 
extraordinary good luck.” 

“And you want my advice about good luck. Why my 
time is spent getting people out of trouble. Now is your 
business very urgent ? on’t it wait a few hours?” 

“Oh, it will of course.” 

“Well, I'll meet you at the club-house at 2.30 prompt. 
You can tell me all about your good luck as we play a 
round. Good luck will never put you off your game.” 

“Right you are.” 

“Well, just clear out, Barcombe. I mustn’t have you 
stopping here to talk golf to me or I shall never get away 
to-day. I’m up to my eyes in work, and your good luck 
can wait. I hope you'll have none on the links anyhow.” 

Ho went out laughing, and without giving a thought to 
what his business might be I turned to the work before 
me. By sticking hard to it I contrived to clear most of 
the urgent matters out of the way. Then soon after one I 
grabbed my golf-clubs and hurried off to catch the 1.30 
for Elstree. 

I found Barcombe waiting for me at the club-house. We 
were very equally matched players as arule. Our handi- 
cap was the same in competitions. But on this particular 
afternoon, though I was playing no better than usual, I 
was beating Barcombe to the world. 

At last when he had taken nine fora hole he almost 
invariably managed in four, I said: 

“You had too many whiskies and sodas last night, 
young, man. This isn’t your form at all. You aren’t 
giving me half a game. If you’re wishing to sot up a 
record for the number of strokes a man can take in going 
round I think you'll do it. What are you. Sixty for 
the first nine holes, isn’t it?” : 

“No, Ellis, it’s not whisky. I keep thinking about my 
good luck. Mind it’s al) right—I’ve no anxiety about it, 
but it is such an incomprehensible business.” 

“Well, just get it-off your mind. We'll givo up this 
round a start afresh afterwards. I'll never play you 
again, Barcombe, when you are thinking about something. 
You haven’t mind enough to keep two things in your head 
at once.” 

“Right you are. We'll sit down under the hedge hero. 
Now try one of my cigars. Well, Ellis, I’m not in the 
habit of talking shop, and I’ve scarcely ever said anything 
to you about my business, but I suppose you know that 
I’m in the ‘rag’ trade.” 

I nodded assent. 

“Till about a year since I was buyer of the fancy trim- 
mings department at Clark, Lindsay, & Clark’s, of Wood 
Street. Then, as I’d saved a bit of money and had tho 
promise of two or three decent agencies, I thought of start- 
ing in business on my own account. Of course the first 
thing was to find suitable premises. You know that in 
our line.you simply have to be in a certain district of the 
city, otherwise customers will never come to ycu. 

“ Well, I happened to find a building in small street 
behind Barbican where there were some small rooms to let. 
A corset manufacturer had most of the building, but there 
were two sets of offices and warehouses to let. First of all, 
there were three fine rooms on the ground floor front, but 
the landlord wanted £350 a year for them, and I felt that 
this and rates on top of it would be too much for me at the 
start. 

“ However, there was a set of five rooms ‘upstairs at the 
back which only ran to £225 a year. This was more like 
my figure, so, though I should have preferred a ground 
floor situation, I decided to take them. Then came the 
question.of tenure. Position is all important to an agent 
in my business. I did not wish my customers to get accus- 
tamed to come to one place and then being forced to move. 
So the landlord agreed to let me have the rooms on a seven 
years’ agreement at the rent I named to you. 

“Well, I be business with a staff of one clerk and a 
boy, and I’ve done very well this year. In fact, I’ve had 
to engage an extra clerk and a packer. Thenas my busi- 
ness and stock increased I began to thiuk that really I 
ought tohave faced the expense of the largo rooms on the 
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und floor. They had been 
let temporarily to someone, 
but I knew that they would be 
at liberty at the end of last 
quarter. I was anxious to 
have more room for my busi- 
ness and a_ ground floor 
frontage which would catch 
the eye of possible clients, and 
yet I was a little nervous 
about the additional expense. 
“ Well, one morning abouta 
month since a gentleman 
giving the name of Smith 
called upon me. I thought at 
first that he was a new 
customer, and I hastened to 
give him the warm welcome 
| that we agents usually give an unfortunate draper 
when for the first time he ventures into our net. 
But in reply to my question he said: ‘No, Mr. 
Barcombe, I do not require any fancy trimmings. I wished 
to speak to you about your premises, Your land- 
lord, Mr. Andrews, informs me that you hold this set of 
offices under a seven years’ agreement.’ 

“ «That is so,’ I said. 

“¢ Woll, I represent the firm of Alster & Co., hardware 
merchants, New York, and we are desirous of having show- 
rooms inthe City. May I inquire if you would be disposed 
ri pprasidemnaom, of course—to transfer your agreement 

«Tt would be a very serious business,’ I said; ‘ you see, 
my customers are all used to coming here, and any transfer 
to other premises would seriously affect my trade.’ 

‘ Well, we would take that into consideration. Now, Mr, 
Andrews, the landlord, is perfectly willing to transfer the 
agreement provided that we can come to an equitable 
arrangement with you. Would a hundred pounds induce 
you to think of it?’ 

“«A hundred!’ I exclaimed. ‘Why, athousand would 
scarcely repay me for the risk and trouble.’ 

« This was, of course, mere bluff to make him raise the 
price to £200. 

“*Tt's a lot of money,’ said my new acquaintance; ‘ still 
as this is a highly suitable position for our business, let me 
say £500.’ 

; ss I just managed to choke down an eager acceptance. 

No,’ I said, ‘I spoke nurriedly when I named a thousand 
pounds. I've just got this business of mine in full swing, 
and I’m risking my connection. Still, I said a thousand, 
and I shall not go back from my word. Though if you had 
not takon me by surprise I believe I should have named a 
higher price.’ 

“«DPil pay you, and a hundred pounds down as a deposit,’ 
said Mr. Smith, ‘ balance to be paid when you execute the 
transfer of the agreement to me. 

“ Tle laid five twenty-pound notes on my desk. 

“ My hand was awfully shaky as I wrote out the receipt. 

S<*There you are, Mr. Smith,’ I said. ‘ Now of course you 
will arrange mattors with Mr. Andrews. He must be agree- 
able to accepting you as tenant in my place, and must 
express his consent in writing.’ 

“*That will be all right,’ he answered, ‘but I should 
prefer that you do not mention to Mr. Andrews what sum 
we have paid for the transfer. He might be disposed to 
increase tho rent.’ 

“*T shall say nothing except that I am agreeable to go,’ 
I replied. ‘ Now I'll arrange for my solicitor to be here on 
Monday to executo the transfer. If you'll give me your 
address, J’ll advise you what time he’ll be in attendance.’ 

“He gave me an address in the City, shook hands 
cordially, and took his departure, 

“Well, that night as I was going to the station, the namo 
of a side street struck me as familiar. For a second I 
wondered what it reminded me of, and then I remembered 
that Mr. Smith had given me an address in the street. Out 
of curiosity, I went to the address he had named. I wished 
to see what sort of a warehouse Alster & Co. of New York 
had at prosent. To my astonishment, I found tbat it was a 
small stationer’s slop, with a notice in the window: 
‘ Letters may be addressed here.’ 

“T felt then that I was rather foolish for entering on a 
transaction with a man of whom I knew so little. All at 
once an idea struck me. There was a firm in New York 
with whom I did business occasionally. I turned into a 
post-office and sent them a cable: ‘ Please advise me as to 
standing of Alster & Co., hardware merchants, of your 
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“Well, I arranged with my solicitor as to the hour he 
would be in attendance and wrote to Mr. Smith. I called 
on my landlord and found that he was quite willing to 
accept Mr. Smith as a tenant in my place. He told me 
that he had given him most satisfactory bankers’ refer- 
ences. Then I arranged with my landlord that at the end 
of the quarter I should lease his ground floor front pro- 
mises for seven years at £350 a year, and I felt highly 
pissed with myself provided that Mr. Smith did not forfeit 

is deposit. 

“However, he turned up punctually on Monday, paid me 
£900 in notes, and I executed tho transfer of the agree- 
mont to him. Well, the business had scarcely been com- 

leted, and I wes sitting alone meditating on my good 

‘ortune when a telegraph boy came with acable. It was 
from my New York clients and ran, ‘ No such firm as Alster 
and Co., hardwaro merchants, in New York.’ 

“ Well I was startled. Still the business was completed 
and the notes he had paid to me were all right. So I went 
on arranging for the transfer of my business to the lower 
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rooms. On Quarter Day I moved down and Mr. Smith took 
possession of my rooms. The carotaker tells mo that 
nothing has gone up to the rooms save a roll top desk and 
some furniture. She tells me, too, what is strange, that Mr 
Smith lives and sleeps in his rooms. 

“Now, I’m not grumbling at my luck, but can you 
explain to me why a non-existent firm of hardware mer- 
chants should pay me an absurd price to get mo out of 
those rooms? It isn’t even a centre for the hardware 
business. People in that line naturally gravitate to the 
neighbourhood of Houndsditch. What sensible explana- 
tion is there of the business? It’s been a good thing for 
me, but I’m aggravated by the mystery.” 

I had listened attentively to Barcombe’s story, and I 
admitted that it was a most interesting case, though I 
could at pecs give no explanation. 

“By the way,” I asked, “ you're sure that no trade rival 
of yours has posed as a hardware merchant just to get 
your premises and secure your connection.” 

“Can't be,” said Barcombe, “no one in his sonses would 
put down a thousand pounds w ruin me. It wouldn’t be 
worth his while. Besides if anyone had wanted to they’d 
not have bothered buying me out, but just taken those 
ground floor premises. I was always a bit nervous lest 
someone in my line should take them, because competition 
at the very entrance to the building might have done me 
some harm.” 

“Let me seo,” I said, “I think the rest of the promises 
are occupied by some corset manufacturers.” 

“Yes, they’vo allthe upstairs front rooms; and the big 
ground floor warehouse at the back of the premises is their 
packing-room. There’s nothing of much value there if 
that’s what you’re thinking of.” 

* And the premises on either side?” 

“ Just ordinary offices and agents’ warehouses.” 

“No bank near?” 

“ Not within a hundred yards.” 

“Nor any place containing valuable property ?” 

“Well there are plenty of places whero an ordinary 
warehouse robber could pick up a bit of plunder, but there’s 
nothing in the neighbourhood which could possibly tempt 
a man who could put down a thousand pounds. What is 
your solution ?” 

“T’m quite in the dark as yet, but if you'll permit me I'll 
have a look at the place some day soon. Till then don’t 
worry yourself about the matter. Ah, by the way, is there 
any probability of your premises coming down for 
improvements ? ” 

“Not that I know of ? Even if they woro required I’m 
in clover becauso I shall get more compensation for the 
leaso of the larger premises.” 

“Right. Now just forget this whole business for the 
afternoon. Sce if you can’t give me a decent game.” 

And Ifrogret to say that this inexplicable problem 
bothered mo in my turn so much that Barcombe beat me 
with exceeding ease. 

On Monday morning I went round to Barcombe’s place. 
I could see my friend hustling to and fro in his warehouse, 
but I did not call him jout. I wanted to form my own 
opinion on the matter apart from his suggestions. I 
could see at a glance that as he stated, the rest of the 
building was tenanted by a corset manufacturer. 

Then I examined the premises on either side and found 
that, as Barcombe stated, they were all tenanted by 
manufacturers’ agents. It would not be worth any 
one’s while to jrob those} offices, for what would an 
agents’ stock of gloves, or pins, or any of the hundred 
details of the drapory trade be worth to a crack burglar ? 

In the entiro block of buildings there was no bank or 
wholesale jeweller’s. Therefore the supposition that thoft 
had anything to do with this queer business must be set 
aside. 

So having investigated the front of the premises, I turned 
to the narrow lano that ran along the back. I was startled 
to seo a great bulk of building running almost up to the 
back of the premises, and then I recognised that it must be 
the outbuildings of the General Post Office. 

Again tho idea of theft occurred to me. Was it possible 
that this man contemplated gaining access to the General 
Post Office ? 

Of course there must always be a quantity of cash, postal 
orders, stamps, and other valuables there. 

In a moment, however, I saw that tho idea was absurd. 
The narrow lane was perpetually being traversed by postal 
officials going on and off daty, and the building itself would 
never bo deserted either by night or day. It would be the 
last place a sane thief would think of robbing. 

Might the strange man be an Anarchist who wished to 
get some post of vantage from which he could hurl a bomb 
into the Post Office ? 

This idea seemed too nonsensical. 

Why should an Anarchist lease premises just to smash up 
the outbuildings of the Post Office, when he conld always 
throw a bomb from the road into the main building if he 
had the courage? 

The problem seomed to me insclublo. Then it occurred 
to me that I might interview the new tenant myself. I 
might get some hint of the solution from him. I went 
round to the front entrance, mounted the stairs, and knocked 
boldly at Mr. Smith’s office door. 

I heard a man start as if to go to the door, then he 
paused as if uncertain, but finally came forward and opened 
the door for mo. 

He was a tall, gentlemanly looking man, exceptionally 
well built. 

“Those shoulders have been drilled,’ was my first 
thought. 

As he held the door open I thought that I could detect a 
shade of anxiety in his face. I felt that this stalwart 
pny had been startled by a mero casual knock at the 

oor. 

“Can I see Mr. Barcombo?” I asked politely. 

“This is not Mr. Barcombe’s office now. He has rented 
new rooms on the ground floor. You must havo passed 
them as you came up here.” 

His accont was that of a highly cducated man. 


There 
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was not a touch of the Yankee twang in his speech. Yet 
on> thing struck me. He spoke so clearly, emphasising 
each word so distinctly, that it seemed to me he was not an 
Englishman. 

We English, even when highly educated, slur our words 
over terribly. 

Often a foreigner, when he has mastered our language, 
talks it with greater precision than a native. 

I felt that I must get him to talk a little more. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry to have troubled you, but I’ve been so 
accustomed to coming oe that I never noticed that Mr. 
Tarcombe had changed his offices. By the way, are you in 
the eame line? If so, my name is Ellis, proprietor of the 
Tooting Broadway Drapery Stores, and if you've any special 
eale lines you might show me them.” 

“Tam very sorry that I cannot be of service to you, but 
our business is strictly confined to hardware. Good-morning, 
sir.” 

I said “ Good-morning” and went downstairs. I had 
made him talk just enough for my purpose. His English 
was admirable, but there was just a faint trace of accent 
when he eaid “ cannot.” : 

And then, as I thought things over on the stairs, the 
aolution of the whole mystery caine to me. . 

I went straight to the General Post Office and sont in 
my card, marked “ most urgent,” toa very high official. High 
post-office officials have a reputation for inaecessibility. 
Happily, however, this particular gentleman had once con- 
sulted me about a case in which he was concerned, and I 
thought that he would see me. 

In a few minutes an attendant, who could scarcely con- 
ceal his surprise at his message, asked me to step forward 
to the great man’s private office. ; 


Although astonished at my intrusion, the great man was 
lite. 
Pea Nothing about that little affair I consulted you on last 
year, Mr. Ellis?” he asked. : 
“No, quite another matter,” I replied. ‘Can you oblige 
me with a sheet of paper?” 


He stared, but handed mea sheet. I took it and with a 
few pencil strokes made a rough map of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. ; 

“ That,” I said “represents the building we are in. You 
see this small lane at the rear? I puta cross at this point 
in it. Would that be the place where all the great trunk 
cables come into the building underneath the road ?” 

‘Yea, that is so,” ho replied, evidently puzzled to know 
what I was driving at. 

“Well,” I continued, “let us suppose that a gentleman 
re resenting a mythical foreign hardware firm has rented 
the rooms which overlook the street at this point. Suppvse 
that this pseudo hardware agent is a gentleman who has 
evidently seen service in a foreign army. Would it not be 

ssible for such a person by dropping some high explosive 
fom his window—such as dynamite, which exerts all its 
force in a downward direction—to destroy all the wires 
entering the G.P.O. at that point, thus suspending com- 
munication with the north and east for a considerable 
period P” 

“It would of course be possible,” he answered; “ but 
what reason could any foreigners have for doing it? In 
war time, of course, precautions would be taken.” 

“Suppose that it was done as a preliminary to a sudden 
invasion ?” 

The high official turned pale. 

“Good heavens, Mr. Ellis,” he exclaimed, “are you sure 
of your facts? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I'll consult with Scotland Yard at once.” 

In less than an hour one of the heads of the Criminal 
Investigation Department was with us, and I laid the facts 
before him. 

He listened attentively, and then said: 

“ You’ve done us and the State a most important service, 
Mr. Ellis. Will you do us another by keeping quiet about 
this matter? I don’t expect a prosecution will be ordered. 
A prosecution in such a case might rouse public feeling to 


‘an intolerable extent, otherwise we might get your 


acquaintance convicted for the illegal storage of explo- 
sives. However, between ourselves I think that this Mr. 
Smith will get an exceedingly strong hint to quit those 
premises.” 

I went away fora holiday just afterwards, and it was ao 
month before I saw my friend Barcombe again. 

“Hello, Ellis,” he said, when we met, “you didn’t do 
anything about that queer person who took over my 
Lo And you'll get to know nothing now. Do you 

now that two or three days after I spoke to you about 
him two gentlemen called to see him? He went out with 
them, and he has never returned. That’s quitoa month 
since. 

“ Well, in his hurry to go he left some windows open. As 
I thought thieves would use this means of getting access 
to the premises, I complained to the landlo: We forced 
the door so that we could get in and fasten the windows. 

“Do you know, there was nothing buta roll-top desk 
and a chair or so in the office, and one of the rooms upstairs 
was furnished as a bedroom? Must have been mad, mustn’t 
he, to pay that money apparently just for the privilege of 
sleeping in the City? I should think the people who 
went away with him were bis keepers. Do you think he'll 
ever come hack ?” 

“No,” I answered, for I knew that the City had seen the 
last of the queer hardware agent. 
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BASE HALF-SOVEREIGNS ARE ABOUT. 
Turs is the day of the up-to-date “smasker,” as 
the maker of base coin is called by the criminal classes 
with whom he deals. 
Time was, and that not so very long since, when the 
coiner worked with a common plaster mould and a 


 long-handled iron ladle in which he melted down, over 


an open coke fire, pewter pots previously looted from 
careless publicans. His spurious money was then 
really spurious, and easily detectable as such. 

Nowadays, all this is changed. The splendidly made 
“half-sovereigns,” which are circulating freely all 
over England at this present moment, for example, are 
so like the genuine article that only an expert can 
hope to detect them. Even the banks have been 
deceived. In fact, the spurious coins are more than 
half gold, the remainder being silver. 

The maker, it has been calculated, reaps a profit of 
over four shillings on each coin. But the initial 
expense of laying down the heavy machinery necessary 
fon their production must, it is estimated, have been 
so considerable that many thousands of them would 
have to be disposed of in order to meet it, when only, 
of course, the enterprise would enter upon a profit- 
making stage. 

This, however, renders it all the more dangerous 
from the point of view of the authorities, because 
unless the private mint whence they emanate is dis- 
covered, and that quickly, the country will soon be 
flooded with base half-sovereigns that are to all 
appearances duplicates of the genuine articles. 

t was 60 some three years ago, with regard to the 
new florin. Tens of thousands, made from real silver, 
were turned out by a pair of clever coiners, who worked 
steadily for months ere being captured. And a Jarge 
proportion of these are still current. 


—_+t=+_—_. 


Mr. Footisg : ‘‘ Why are shcep the most dissipated 
animals? ” 

Mr. Silly: ‘ Because they gambol all their lives, 
spend most of their time on the turf, many of them 
are blacklegs, and all are fleeced in the end!”” 
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Britt (putting down half a sovereign): ‘Single, 
Plumstead.” 
Booking-office Clerk : ‘‘ Change at Charlton.’ 
‘ Bill: ‘““Not much, guv’nor. I want my change 
ere | 
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TRICKS FOR EVERYONE, 

Wao wouldn’t be a conjurer, and produce billiard 
tables and things from his coat-sleeve, or a rabbit 
from his hat? Well, of course, we can’t all reach 
great heights liko these, but here is a neat little 
effort called “A Trick with a Point.’? The con- 
jurer is supposed to be speaking: 

Next to having a pencil that constantly loses it- 
self, the most exasperating thing is to have a peneil 
without a puint; in fact, it’s almost as bad as a 
joke without a point. The only thing to do is to 
sharpen your wits—and the pencil—and then you 
have two points. 

In this trick I require a pencil without a point. 
Perhaps someone will sharpen the pencil, and then 
break the point (hands pencil to someone in the 
audience). I have done this so that you may be 
sure the pencil is capable of being dharpened in 
the ordinary way. I will now show you how to 
sharpen it in a way that ie not ordinary. The 
next time your pencil breaks, and you cannot find 
a knife to sharpen it, don’t lose your temper. 

Wipe the end of a pencil with a duster—as you 
would wipe a pen—and (wipes pencil with a duster 
and puts duster down again on table) if you do 
the thing properly you will find that you have 
wiped the w away, and so got another point to 
your pencil. (Hands pencil to audience and shows 
the point on it.) 

ow the Trick is Done . 

The secret of the trick lay in the duster, which 
was made of two dusters sewn together round the 
edge. In the centre of one of them was a small 
slit, and just inside this slit was a small loop of 
elastic. 

A duplicate pencil, pointed and exactly like the 
one shown to the audience, was slipped into this 
loop before the trick began. Under the pretence 
of wiping the pencil with the broken point the con- 
jurer dropped it through the slit in the duster, and 
slipped the duplicate pencil out of the loop of the 
elastic. 

Simple, isn’t it but how effective! A great con- 
jurer invented and explained it—Mr. David Devant, 
of Maskelyne and Devant fame. He has explained 
lots more, quite as simple—anyone can do them with 
a little practice—and they appear in an illustrated 
article in the Christmas Number of the Roya 
Macazrng, entitled “Tricks for Everyone.” The 
apparatus required is just a pencil, a ruler, a duster, 
and similar ordinary articles. Now, why not buy 
your Christmas Royar, practise these tricks, and 
make the Christmas party a success. The Christmas 
Royat is on sale everywhere on November 2st, 
price 6d., and though this article is a great attrac- 
tion, there are others. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 26, 1908, 
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500th INSURANCE 
CLAIM PAID. 


Tragic Death of a Leeds Reader, 


We record with much regret the death of one of our 
readers, Charles Oldknow, who resided at 22 Ays. 
garth Road, Leeds. . 

The deceased, whose age was forty-three years 
followed the calling of a knocker-up. Having to 
cover a _ deal of ground, he rode a bicycle on 
his rounds. At about seven o’clock ono morning 
being in a hurry, the deceased rode along at a paw 
of nearly fifteen miles an hour. In avoiding a tram. 
car that was coming from the opposite dircction, ho 
probably lost complete control of his machine, 

Unfortunately, he was going down-hill at tho timo 
with the result that he violently collided with , 
milk-float. He was thrown from his machine with 
great force, sustaining a fracture of the base of hiy 
skull. 

He was picked up unconscious, placed upon the 
milk-float, and immediately taken to the local in- 
firmary, where he died the following morning. 

The deceased was a regular reader of P.Ii"., and 
had previously signed the coupon contained in 
the current copy of the paper. Therefore, in accord- 
ance with our insurance scheme, we have presented 
a cheque for £100 to the widow, with whom all readers 
of P.W. will sincerely condole in her sad bereave. 
ment. This payment, it is interesting to note, makes 
the five hundredth claim paid under Pearson’s Weekly 
insurance scheme, 

We give below a copy of the receipt for the cheque 
for £100: 


Received this fourth day of November, 1908, from the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee C ation, Limited, the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS in full satisfaction 
and liguidation of all claims upon the said Corporation 
under PEARSON’S WEEKLY Insurance Coupon in 
respect of the death of the late Charles Oldknow. 


£100 (One Hundred Pounds). 


Signed: Frances O'dknow, 
Address : 22 Aysgarth Road, 
e 


Leeds, 
Witness : C. Robert Sutton, 
All Saints Vicarage, 
Leeds. 

We would remind readers that the Railway and 

cling Insurance coupon is to be found upon page iii 
of cover, and that it should be signed immediately 
you purchase your copy. 


— sto 
Teacnen: “What did the Indian children play 
with?” 
Bright Pupil: “With their warwhoops.’”’ 
a Pa 


Patience: ‘‘ How do you know Peggie is alone?” 
Patrice: ‘ Because I hear her singing.” 
Patience: ‘‘ But that’s no sign.” 
Patrice: “Yes it is. If there was anyone with her 
she'd be talking!” 


SS 


DINNERS THAT LAST FOR DAYS. 

Waar is the length of the longest dinner? 

Sir Robert Hart, the veteran Inspector-General cf 
the Chinese Customs, speaking at a Ciiy dinner the 
other day, mentioned that he once, in Pekin, sat out a 
banquet that lasted for seventeen consecutive hours. 
There were 125 courses, and he tasted them all. 

This would seem, at first sight, to take a lot of 
beating. Yet Mr. Ward, the American envoy, who 
tried to interview the Emperor Hieng-Fung in 1859. 
tells how he was entertained to a dinner that laste! 
from noon one day until six o’clock on the evening cf 
the day following. The total number of courses is not 
given, but Ward mentions that he had to give in after 
partaking of 138 different dishes, “whereupon his 

osts wondered greatly”—presumably at his abstemi- 
ousness. 

Probably, however, the Eskimo banqvets Jast longer 
than any others, and the quantity of food swallowed is 
also proportionately greater. Ross records that scven 
of his party of natives once ate continuously for 
thirty-three hours, during which time they consumed 
200Ib. of seal meat. 

Europeans, too, exposed to the same climatic con- 
ditions, act in much the same way. Captain Scott, of 
the Discovery, on his return from his long sledge 
journey over the inland ice of the Antarctic Continent. 
did nothing else but eat and sleep for tho space of 
three days and nights, and even then he was still 
hungry. 

Commander Peary and hie party, returning 
famished from their futile dash for the pole in 1900. 
slaughtered a herd of seven musk oxen on Hazen 
Island, off the extreme north of Greenland. For two 
days and nights thereafter, they crouched inside thir 
igloo (snow hut) eating continuously, and when they 
had finished, the pile of bones outside was “as high as 
a tall man’s chin.” 


There are ialcs for girls and tales for boys, for ladies and for gents, But best of all, Survivors’ Tales—the Tales 


of Great Events. 


See the XMAS ROYAL, 6d. everywhere. 
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“I'm afraid there’s going to be trouble in the 
village,” said Mr. Bagshot, speaking to Chorley, over 
the latter’s front garden gate. 

“ How’s that?” inquired Chorley. 

“The miller and the milkman have beer. at logger- 
heads for some time past,” explained Mr. Bagshot, 
“and it looks as if things are coming to a head now.” 

“Dear, dear,” said Chorley. “I had no idea of 
anything of the kind.” 

Mr. Bagshot then further explained that for some 
time past Gritt, the miller, and Chalkley, the milk- 
man, had been creeping about thirsting for each 
other’s blood. People said that Gritt was afraid to 
come outside his mill for fear ho should find Chalkley 
waiting there for him; while on the other hand it 
was freely alleged that Mr. Chalkley had thought of 
buying a revolver, in order to protect himself and his 
family from wanton attack on the part of Mr. 
Gritt. 

“That’s all very absurd,” commented Chorley, as he 
listened to Mr. Bagshot’s story. ‘Somebody ought to 
go down and make peace between’ them.” 

“Just so,” agreed Mr. Bagshot. “But who’s going 
to do it?” 

Chorley said that ho didn’t know, and walked back 
to his house. But ho had no sooner got as far as the 
front door, than he had’made up his mind to act the 
part of peacemaker in this unhappy state of affairs. 
Telling Mrs. Chorley that he was going into the village 
for an hour or so, he reached for his tall hat—as he 
considered it would impart a proper dignity to his 
interferenco—and set off. 

In the village the trouble between Gritt and Chalkley 
was a topic of general conversation. Neither of the 
disputants was a very imposing-looking man, and 
Chorley, who knew them both, was relieved to think 
that ha hadn’t got to deal with a couple of muscular 
giants. Indeed, on account of the diminutive size of 
the interested parties, somo of the frivolously-minded 
villagers, unable to realise the deplorable state of 
affairs, had invented stories of their own as to the 
progress of the dispute. 

One man told Chorley that if you went and knocked 
at Gritt’s door suddenly, he at once ran upstairs and 
hid under the bed as a measure of precaution. 
Another man declared that if Chalkley heard footsteps 
behind him he always started running, so as to be on 
the safe side. 

It seemed to Chorley, therefore, that if he should 
succeed in reconciling these two worthy people, it 
would redound greatly to his credit. And as far as he 
could see, success was as likely as not to crown his 
efforts. He therefore paused for s moment to 
give a brush to his tall hat, and then strode as 


As Chorley entered, somebody disappeared hastily into 
the back parlour. 


The XMAS ROYAL costs 
the pretty ladies 


And see 


Chorley Adventure 


Related by plessan tly. “Is Mr. Obalkley inPe ‘. 

“Is it anything to do about Grit 

ARNOLD the miller?” asked the woman, her 
GOLSWORTHY. look growing still more anxious. 

o_o, se t's right,” Chorley 

answered. cheerily. “I’ve come to 


majestically as 
Chalkley’s shop. 
As he entered, he was conscious 
that somebody ‘disappeared hastily 
into the back parlour. He waited for 
a few moments with an indulgent 
smile, and then rapped sharply on the 
counter with his knuckles. After) 
soma obvious hesitation, the parlour 
door was opened and a woman's 


anxious face ap d. 
“Good evening,” said Chorley, 


possible 


Another 


try and put matters right.’ 

The woman withdrew her head, and Chorley heard 
& whispered consultation proceeding at some length 
behind the door. After a good deal of hesitation, 
Chalkley himself appeared. He skipped across the 
shop blithely, so as to keep the counter between him 
and Chorley, and then said nervously : 

. G-good evening. You're from Grosvenor Avenue, 
ain’t you? I thought I knew you. What's Gritt up 
to now?” 

“Nothing that I know of,” replied Chorley in an 
encouraging tone. “I’ve just come to see if I can’t 
make peaca between you.” 

“Peace!” echoed Chalkley. “Yes, if Gritt’ll come 
here and go down on his bended knees, and ask for it. 
D’ye know whaf that man’s done to me?” continued 
Chalkley, getting excited as he began to dwell upon 
his wrongs. “Why, just because I hinted that the 
last lot of oats I had from him was a bushe! short, he’s 
been getting up a petition to have the pump locked up 
till after the milk’s delivered in the morning. There’s 
an imputation to bring against an honest man! And 


then he said that he bought some new-laid eggs here, 


S Pid 
“I came down to try and make peace,” protested Mr. Chorley. 


and when he got ’em homo, one of ’em burst and nearly 
poisoned his dog. There’s a—” 

“Dear, dear,” exclaimed Chorley, becoming sym- 
pathetic in spite of his resolve to remain vbeolutely 
impartial, and forgetting that he was hearing only 
one side of the question. 

“Ah, but that isn’t all,” Chalkley went on. “This 
man Gritt started a report that one of my cows had 
lost a lung, and had to be propped against the fence 
before she could stand up to be milked. I’ve tried to 
lay hold of him once or twice, but he’s that slippery 
you can’t catch him.” 

“Look hero,” said Chorley, after a moment's 
reflection. “Suppose you come round with me now. 
We'll call on Gritt together, and try and patch up 
this silly quarrel.” 

“T’m sure I don’t want to quarrel with anybody,” 
protested Chalkley. “I’ve been in business here for 
twenty years, and nothing of this kind ever happened 
to me before.” 

“Tg wo put the case fairly and squarely before 
Gritt,” said Chorley, “I’m sure he'll express his regret, 
and you'll part friends. Come along.” 

Gritt’s mill was at the far end of the village street. 
Chorley and the milkman walked into the yard a 
few moments later, closing the outer gate behind 
them, to the disappointment of two or three idle 
people who had scented eome excitement from the 
fact that Chalkley was apparently about to beard 
Gritt in his den. On his name being called, Mr. 
Gritt appeared reluctantly from the back of one of his 
barns, and wanted to know what was the matter. 

“Took here, Gritt,” said Chorley, as the miller came 
forward, “You can se for yourself that this sort of 
thing can’t go on. Don't you think it’s scandalous 

at you and Chalkley—— : 
aA andatous interrupted the cor “What d’ye 

l’ve not done anything scandalous. . 
ace sure I donee chimed in the milkman, 


who adorn ‘From 


into | looking at Chorley in astonishment. 
I’ve heard of this.’? 


“It’s the first 
“Well, let’s put it another way,” said Chorley, a 


little shocked to find Chalkley siding with the miller 


They gave Chorley a push that sent him reeling into 
the gate. 


so cheerfully. “Is it the square thing te go and 
accuse a neighbour of watering his milk, and——” 

“T’ve never accused anybody of watering milk.” 

“But,” said Chorley, turning a little dubiously to 
the milkman for support, “Mr. Chalkley says——” 

“I never said anything of the kind,” exclaimed 
Chalkley, indignantly. “All I said was that Mr. 
Gritt said the pump ought to be locked up till after 
six in the morning.” 

“So it ought,’”’ said Gritt. “It’s just outside my 
door, and people come here with their clanging pots 
and pails before a body’a out o’ bed in the morning.” 

“Something certainly ought to be done about it, 
Mr. Gritt,” said Chalkley, with a ready acquiescence 
that took Chorley by surprise. 

“Ah, but,” said Chorley, “what about the new-laid 
egg that nearly poisoned your dog. Mr. Chalkley 
here says you've been round telling people——” 

“T never said anything of the sort,” protested 
Chalkley. “I said that Mr. Gritt came and told me 
that one of my new-laid eggs had burst and——” 

“Oh,” said Gritt, “that was only a little joke of 
mine, Mr. Chalkley. That was when you said to me 
I was giving short measure.” 

“T quite understood that, of course, Mr. Gritt,” 
agreed Chalkley. “I only meant it for a joke, too. I 
don’t know what Mr. Chorley’s driving at.” 

“I don’t, either,” said Gritt, taking his place at 

Ohalkley’s side. “Unless he’s come down here to try 
and breed trouble between neighbours.” 
_ “I never heard such a thing,” gasped Chorley, look- 
ing about him for the support that wasn’t there, and 
not altogether liking the look of the combined forces 
that were now obviously agains) him. “I came down 
to try and make peace.” 

“Tt looks like it,” snorted Gritt, with a sarcastic 
smile. “And done nothin’ since you been here but 
try and set me and Mr. Chalkley against each other.” 

“It’s these mischief-makin’ peopla that’s answerable 
for half the trouble,’? commented Mr. Chalkley. 

“You know,” said Gritt, shaking a finger at Chorley, 
“me and Mr. Chalkley could have you locked up for 
this, if we had a mind to.” 

“Mr. Gritt’s been a neighbour of mine for close on 
twenty years,” said Chalkley in a plaintive tone. “We 
may have had cur little differences-~—” 

“And I shouldn't be surprised but what this fellow’s 
been spreading all the mischief,” said Mr. Gritt. 
Lett here,” he added to Chorley, “you get out o’ my 
yard.” 

“Yes, you get out o’ Mr. Gritt’s yard,” seconded 
Chalkley. And then the two, finding each other so 
agreeably in accord, combined to giva Chorley a 
vigorous push that sent him reeling into the gato. 

“How dare you!” Chorley exclaimed, indignantly ; 
but before ho could say any more the two neighbours, 
delighted to find themselves so cordially in agreement 
for once, scized hold of him between them, and hustled 
him into the road, where, by this time, some forty or 
fifty people had collected. 

“What’s he been doin’?” someone asked. 

“Trying to make mo and Mr. Chalkley fight a ducl,” 
replied Gritt, breathlessly. 

Several people cried “Shame!” and in spite of his 
plea for a hearing, Chorley was pushed about a good 
deal. Thon somebody knocked his tall hat over his 
eyes, and Chorley, getting angry, began to hit out 
blindly. Fortunately for him, a policeman came up 
at this moment, and rescued him from the wrath of 
the crowd, by steering him into a neighbouring shop, 

“J know where you live,” said the policeman, 
“You'll hear more o’ this. Inciting a couple of old 
friends to a breach o’ the poace, was yorP Vl 
Save a warrant out for you, in the morzin’, I lay |” 


— end them do not falter, 
ale Poorer eam Stage to Altar.” 
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THE HORRORS OF BABY-FARMING. 


The Most Ghastly Profession on Earth, 


So far as England is concerned, baby-farming is 
a comparatively modern institution. Even the name 
was unknown prior to 1867. . ; 

Early in that year, however, the mysterious dis- 
appearance of numbers of young children in and 
around London caused much public uneasiness. 
Questions were asked in Parliament. The polico 
took the matter up, but nothing material resulted 
from the agitation, except to prove that what then 
first became known as “baby-farming” was firmly 
established on a regular oe 

There were principals, who had agents in every 
town and nearly every village throughout the coun- 
try. They took new-born infants for a fixod sum, 
varying from £20, or even less in some cases, up to 
as much as £500 if the parents were exceptionally 
well-to-do. 

There was then no law to prevent their doing this, 
and although it was proved that most of the un- 
fortunate babes thus farmed out died shortly after- 
wards, it was found impossible to secure a conviction 
on the capital charge. There were some few prose- 
cutions for cruelty and neglect, and as many of the 
baby-farmers as could be located were warned, and 
tkeir names and addresses taken, and there the matter 
ended for the time being. 


Starved a Hundred Babies. 


Three years later, however, in 1870, matters took 
a more serious turn. Numbers of bodies of new- 
born babes were found in different parts of London. 
They were all quite nude, but were wrapped in stout 
Lrown paper, which was fastened in each instance 
with new cord knotted in a peculiar manner. This 
led the police to conclude that the bodies came from 
one and the same establishment, presumably a baby- 
farmer’s. 

This time Scotland Yard, urged by popular clamour, 
went to work in downright carnest. Detective Relf, 
an astute officer, was detailed to make investigations. 
Under him was a picked corps of special plain- 
clothes men. 

They marked London into districts, and took s 
week to each, working steadily. The fifth week of 
their quest wag devoted to Brixton, and here, at 
last, they found what they were seeking. 

In a respectable-looking house in that highly gen- 
tecl neighbourhood was unearthed what was practic- 
ally an establishment for the secret sererinig out of 
wholesale murder. A woman named argaret 
Waters was the presiding genius. She confessed to 
having received within a year some forty children, 
for a very small proportion of whom she was able 
to account. It subsequently transpired that the 
actual number was well over a hundred, the vast 
majority of whom she had deliberately starved. 

‘en poor little babies were inside the murder den 
when Relf and his men raided it. They all appeared 
to be moribund, and past human aid. Nevertheless, 
they were at once removed to hospital, where, how- 
ever, despite every care and attention, five died 
next day, and three more shortly afterwards. 


Thrown into the Thames. 


Margaret Waters was tried for murder, condemned, 
and executed. Yet her fate did not deter others 
from following in her footsteps. 

The methods of these miscreants were always much 
the same, although there were occasional variations 
in the methods of disposing of the bodies. For in- 
stance, Amelia Dyer, who carried on a flourishing in- 
fanticide business at Reading in 1895-6, used to 
throw the poor starved little mites into the Thames, 
carefully weighting each one with a brick prior to 
consigning it to its watery grave. 

Mrs. Sach (her Christian name also, curiously 
enough, was Amelia), the North London baby-farmer, 
who was hanged at Holloway in February, 1903, 
together with her accomplice and tool, Annie Walters, 
used laudanum for the purpose of putting out of the 
way promptly the babies she “adopted.” This left 
no trace, and there was likewise no tell-tale emacia- 
tion, as in the case of death from starvation. In 
other ways, too, she showed remarkable cunning, and 
that she was caught at last was due entirely to a 
lucky accident. 

Annio Walters had been sent out by her with an 
infant to be poisoned in the usual way, and all un- 
knowingly she went and rented (to perpetrate the 
deed in) a furnished room in a house that was 
occupied by a police-constable. His suspicions were 
aroused by the sudden death of the babe, and he 
had the woman “shadowed,” his little daughter act- 
ing for the time being the part of an amateur female 
detective. The result was that the whole ghastly 
business was unearthed, Annie Walters, who posed as 
a poor widow, being traced to Mrs. Sach’s hand- 
somely-furnished establishment, the fell character of 
which subsequent inquiries made only too plain. 

Of course, the above list by no means embraces all 
the baby-farming cases that have engaged public 
attention, and it is to be feared that the horrible 
trade still flourishes exceedingly. 


If your hair fe grey with grief, your life a life of care, Read “A Trip to Bewilderland 
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HOW MONARCHS ARE INTERVIEWED. 

A.THoucH the recently published Kaiser interview 
will probably take rank in history as the most 
momentous of its kind, it is by no means the only one. 
Indeed, quite a number of instances are recorded of 
kings having spoken for publication through the 
= ee of the Press. 

Thus, the German Em r himself has been inter- 
viewed in the past by Mr. Edward Dicey and Mr. 
W. T. Stead, amongst other publicists of repute. The 
last named journalist also succeeded in pheataing. at 
different times, authenticated interviews with the Tsar 
of Russia and the Sultan of Turkey. 

Many years ago, too, the late Mr. Ashmead Bartlett 
secured a certified interview with Abdul-Hamid, which 
he published in full in his paper. 

On another occasion, a free-lance journalist, who 
happened to be at Cairo, boldly sought, and obtained, 
an interview with the Khedive. He hurried with it 
to England, and sold it to Mr. Astor, of the Pann 
Matt Gazette, for a sum which represented three 
years’ earnings under ordinary circumstances. 

Perhaps, however, the most tremendously important 
communication ever made by a monarch to a journ- 
alist, was that which the Tsar Alexander of Russia 
confided to M. de Blowitz, of the Times, in the autumn 
of 1875. Germany had made up her mind to attack 
France. De Blowitz got to know of it, and hurried to 
St. Petersburg with the news. 

The Tsar was furious, and handed the famous corres- 
pondent a signed intimation of his intention to declare 
war against Germany on the day that the proposed 
invasion of France was begun. This document was to 
be published by the Times, if certain eventualities 
happened. They never did happen, however, and asa 
result the biggest journalistic coup of the age was 
hidden from the eye of the general public, until de 
Blowitz told the story in his memoirs many years 
afterwards. 


jail 


Tre Powper ManvuractureR: “Fancy old Bill, of 
all people, going into the gunpowder shed with a 
lighted candle. I should have thought that would 
be tho last thing he’d do.” 

The Workman: “Which, properly speakin’, it were, 
sir.” 

rene 2 eee 

Practica, Fatner: ‘Has that young man who 
wants to marry you got any money?” 

Romantic Miss: ‘‘Money! He gave me a cluster 
diamond ring studded with pearls.”’ 

Practical Father : ‘‘ Yes, i know. But has he any 
money left?” 


et fis 


said the farmer, “I must say you've 
done a heap o’ talkin’ about your family tree.. Any- 
body would think you owned a whole timber-yard. 
Coma out into the lano a minute.” 

The youth in golf clothes accompanied him. 

Pausing by a weeping willow, the farmer said: 

“T want you to take partic’lar notice of this.” 

“What for?” 

“That's our family tree. That’s what has heightened 
our ideals and stimmylated our energies. That has 
furnished switches fur four or five generations of us.” 


“Youne man,” 
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THEATRE STALLS FOR POODLES. 

In New York, where the crusade against what is 
there dubbed “matinée millinery * has attained to far 
greater proportions than it has over here, it is be- 
coming quite common for society women who object to 
remove their hats during the performance, to book one 
or even two seats, immediately behind -that they 
intend occupying. These are, of course, left vacant 
ba paid for. 

Similar extravagant eccentricities on the part of 
theatre-goers are not al er unknown ei 
amongst ourselves. For example, at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, during a recent matinée of What 
Every Woman Knows, s man bought three stalls for 
his sole use, explaining that he did not desire other 
people to share the arms of the chair he occupied. 
One of the vacant seats he utilised for his coat and 
hat. On the other he deposited a big bag of biscuits, 
which he ate during the performance. 

His action probably establishes a record in this 
particular direction, although there are plenty of 
recorded instances of people behaving in a similar 
fashion as regards two seats. One regular patron of 
the old Vaudeville, in fact, did so for years, and must 
have spent hundreds of pounds in keeping empty stal!s 
that, one would imagine, might just as well have been 
occupied uy Mis fellow peyecem: 

At the Kennington Theatre, again, a few weeks 
back, a i booked two stalls, one of which was 
occupied by her pet poodle. She took the precaution 
of first ascertaining whether the management had any 
objection. They said they had not. doggie sat out 
the performance, behaving, be it said, quite 
decorously. 

At Daly’s Theatre, during the run of The Little 
Michus, a gentleman booked in advance a seat in the 
dress circle for sixty consecutive performances, and 
occupied it six or seven times in all 
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NEW ACTRESSES WANTED, 


Mr. Seymour Hicks Offers Theatrical Engagements 
Value £7,200 to Twelve Young Ladies, 


Tue troubles of the theatrical manager, especially 
the actor-manager, are many and manifold. (j,\; 
the other week in “The Editor’s Notebook” 4. 
made passing reference to one of these worrics, {hp 
selection from innumerable applications of candidate 
who are likely to achieve success on the stage, ° 

Probably, in fact, we may say, abzolutely, no 
other actor-manager is more worried by aspirants 
for stage honours than Mr. Seymour Hicks, 1}. 
celebrated light comedy actor and author. — 

And the reason is not far to seek. An engageinent 
even for a minor part in Mr. Hicks’ companies 
almost certainly means a stepping stone to the ver 
front rank of tho profession. 

It frequently means more to the hard-working 
beautiful, talented actresses, for in a great many 
instances an appointment on Mr. Hicks’ company 
has led to an entry into the charmed circle of tho 
pecrage itself. 

And what has been the result? 

Is it surprising that all the charming  stago 
aspirants of the day have inundated Mr. Hicks with 
applications for appointments to his company. Ani 
rightly, too; for naturally the ambitious and talented 
girl wishes to attain to fame by the step which tho 
— of countless others has told her is tho 
surest. 


Twelve Splendid Engagements. 


Even for a man of Mr. Hicks’ versatility and 
enius such a herculean task is beyond his powers, 
ut rather than pass over any charming young lady 

of genius he has arranged with the Editor of tho 
Dairy Express to assist him. 

All young ladies with a desire to enter upon a 
stago career are invited to apply for the positions 
now vacant. 

These consist of four engagements of threo years, 
each at a salary of £5 a week. 

Four engagements of three years, each at a salary 
of £4 a week. ; 

Four engagements for three years, each at a salary 
of £3 a week, 

In all, Mr. Hicks proposes to distribute the magni- 
ficent sum of £7,200 in salaries amongst the twelvo 
stage aspirants who are finally selected, besides train- 
ing them as actresses and giving them the oppor- 
tunity to rise to the front rank of the theatrical 
profession, perhaps to the highest social positions in 
the land. ~ 

There are doubtless many lady readers of Pearson’s 
Weekly who will take advantage of Mr. Hicks’ offer. 
As such an opportunity may not occur again, they 

should at once forward their applications under the 
conditions mentioned in the Dairy Express. 


Don't Write to Mr. Hicks. 


Any applicant forwardin 
communicating with, Mr. 
disqualified. 

Applicants will be interested to learn further that 
the utmost secrecy will be maintained as to namcs 
and addresses, and all the photos of the unsuccessful 
will be destroyed after the result is made known. 
This should be encouraging to many who would like 
to go upon the stage, but who are prevented by a 
natural shyness or bashfulness from taking the pre- 
liminary steps. 

This final point is also well worth noting. Mr. 
Hicks is not looking for “show girls” or “chorus 
girls,”? but for young ladies who will take seriously 
to tho stage as a career. Nor does he stipulato that 
they must be already trained as actresses. He will 
arrange for their instruction. 


a photograph to, or 
ymour Hicks will be 
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“Tris is the seventeenth time I’ve seen you in 
the dock,’”’ said a magistrate, looking at a prisoner 
sternly. 

“Yes; for eight years now I’ve seen you sitting in 
the cbair, but I’ve never thought of complaining 
about it!” replied the prisoner reproachfully. 


of oo ______ 


HE KNEW A THING OR TWO. 

A wapy recently engaged a new butler who was 
evidently more of a success in the servants’ hall than 
in the dining-room. He was absent-minded in tho 
tags tg of his duties, and in fits of abstraction 

e smashed a good deal of expensive glassware. 

But the cook, in an interview with her mistress, 
pronounced him a great acquisition. 

“How’s that?” asked the lady of the house. 

“Well, he talks so cleverly,’? said the cook. “Last 
night, for instance, he explained things to us for a0 
hour and a half.” 

“Explained things! What things?” said the mis- 
tress, who was now really interested. 

“Well,” was the reply, “he was telling us how w@ 
are all descended from Mr. Darwin!” 


®” by pretty Phyllis Dare. 


WEE ENDING 
Nov. 26, 1903. 


Tue story of the Enctish 
King who surprised Lis son 
and heir in the act of trying 
on the Royal crown is net 
without parallels at the pre- 
seat moment in Europe. 

For some months past a 
secret fight for the Crown 
of Servia has been going on 
in the Royal Palace at 
Belgrade between King 
Teter and his eldest son, the 
Crown Prince Gcorge, often termed the “bad boy” 
of Europe, who last week returned to Belgrade 
from Russia, and received a glorious welcome. He 
brought back from the Tsar and the Russian Govern- 
ment promises to help Servia protect their interests 
in the East. Thus, he is endearing himsclf to the 
people, to his Royal father’s detriment. 

The King’s short reign has left him a man broken 
in mind and body, and the Crown Princo is striving 
by every device known to diplomacy and intrigue to 
cause his father’s abdication in order that he him- 
self may wear tho crown. 

The Prince is the stormy petrel of Servian politics, 
and his rash acts and rasher speeches havo dune 
much to embitter the relations between Austria and 
his own country. In despair, the Servian Premier 
went to King Peter and declared that tho Govern- 
ment could no longer be responsible for the actions 
of the Crown Prince, who, he complained, soemed 
determined to precipitate a war with Austria. He 
implored the King to make an effort, before it was 
too late, to restrain the Prince. 

Greatly troubled, King Peter summoned his son to 
his study, and there, in the presence of the Premier 
and several other Officers of State, he bitterly up- 
braided him for his rashness in forcing Servia to 
the brink of war. 

The Prince listened impatiently, and in a fow 
minutes he had worked himself up into am ungovern- 
able passion. He rushed at his father, and aimed 
a passionate blow at his face. Fortunately, several 

of those present were in time to throw themselves 
in front of the infuriated Prince. 

The Prince then flung out of the Palace, and 
drove to a mass meeting of the citizens of Belgrade, 
at which he publicly declared that the King must 
“never be allowed to be an impediment to the free- 
dom of Servian people.” 

Another Balkan Prince—Mirko of Montenegro—has 
had a difference with his father, but it is more a 


Heirs Who Desire to Rule, 
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tvs difercnee of political opiaioa 
A than of personal enuity. 
w 


Prince Mirko has announced 
l:is intention of becoming an 
Opposition c.ndidate for the 
» Montenegrin i‘ar.iament, 
and he will thus oppose the 
policy of his father’s govern- 
ment. 

There is little love lost 
between the aged Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria 
and his beir, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. 

The Archduke has, to a large extent, already 
mounted the throne, for his power is as great as 
that of the Emperor himself. Recently he has proved 
himself more powerful, for ho is responsible for 
everything that has been guing on lately in Austrian 
foreign affairs. 

The downfall of Princo Philip of Eulenburg mcant 
@ great personal triumph for tho German Crown 
Prince. Prince Philip had for years been the Kaiser’s 
favourite, and, as the Crown Prince disliked him 
heartily, the relations between father and son were 
not of the friendliest. 

The Crown Prince’s cpportunity came when tho 
Harden papers began to appear. He carried them 
to his father, and made a final effort to show him 
the mistake he was making. The Kaiser could not 
fail to be convinced, with tho result that the favourite 
fell, and the relations between the Emperor and 
his heir have greatly improved. 

It is less than a year since the late King Carlos of 
Portugal banished his eldest son for declaring that 
his method of government was turning “Portugal in- 
to a hotbed of Anarchists and Republicans.’? The 
unhappy young man was under the influence of a 
political party that made no secret of its desire for 
the abdication of the King in order that the Crown 
Prince might wear the crown. 

Perhaps tho most heartless episode in the life of 
Alexander of Servia occurred while his father was 
still King. : 

Milan and Queen Nathalie and Prince Alcxander 
had attended a sitting of the Servian Parliament, 
at which Milan had astonished everybody by hint- 
ing that he might abdicate in favour of Prince 
Alexander. The Royal party had returned to tho 
Palace. The King was gloomy, depressed, and an 
awkward silence had fallen on the others. Prince 
Alexander glanced at his father and asked suddenly : 
“When will you go?” 


WHEN is a burglar not 
a burglarP It is quite 
ssible for a man to 
reak into a private house, 
help himself to the family 
plate, and even proceed to 
the extremity of knocking 
the inoffensive housekeeper 
on the bead, and yet not be 


jury brought in a verdict of 
*“ justifiable homicide.” 
Queer though it seems, 


‘ : ¢ \. . ‘ the law also, to a certain 
~ at alee ee reer «eee 


plunder. If Bill Sikes pays 
you a visit and departs 
with your silver spoons and 


burglar. the gold watch bequeathed 
. The a of England He Has His Rights, and Often Knows It. to you by your uncle, qu 
declares that the crime of are at liberty to follow 


burglary can only be committed between nine o'clock 
at night and six o'clock in the morning. If Bill 
Sikes carries out his operations at any other time he 
is simply a housebreaker. . 

And the law does not, unless under very exceptional 
circumstances, punish a housebreaker as severely as & 
burglar. So Bill Sikes, by choosing the right time— 
say a quarter to nine at night—can make pretty sure 
of receiving a lighter sentence than if he went to work 
at a later hour. ee . ; 

A burglar has other rights and privileges in this 
country. The law even goes so far as to protect his 
valuable limbs and life for him, . 

You may think you havo a right to plant spring- 
guns and awe in your garden for the purpose 
of making, Bill Sikes uncomfortable if he pays you a 
nocturnal visit. But you haven't. 

The setting of such villainous instruments, even for 
the sake of self-protection against a potential criminal, 
is illegal. If a man-trap or spring-gun set by you 
should maim or kill an unwelcome midnight visitor, 
you would be lucky if you escaped penal servitude. 

Nor have you a right to kill Bill Sikes at sight. 
Many a peaceable householder sleeps with a loaded 
revolver under his pillow, and nourishes the delusion 
that if he wakes up at, say, midnlghs and sees a 
burglar creeping through the window, he has a perfect 
right to open fire at once. He has not. , 

he law, tenderly solicitous for the burglar’s safety, 
says that no househclder, or ang eer else, may fire on 
him unless his own life is actually threatened. There- 
fore, if the burglar is unarmed, and contents himself 
with uttering ferocious threats without displaying any 
deadly weapon, and you shoot him, it is manslaughter ; 
and unpleasant consequences are likely to follow. 

But if Bill Sikes himself produces and threatens to 
use a revolver, and, more important still, if he actually 
does use one, then the householder is entitled to open 
fire in self-defence. : 

Recently a burglar in Giasgow brake into a house, 
and, being surprised, fired two shots at the owner of 
the place. The gentleman returned the fire, as he had 
a perfect right to do, and shot the burglar dead. A 


How dry is sawdust! 


him and do all you can by eloquent persuasion, or 
threats, to delay him until the police arrive. You can 
also lay hands on him. But you must not use any 
violence, provided he refrains from attacking you. 
And, if you offer to let him go scot free if he hands 
over the “swag” without any more trouble, you will be 
compounding a felony, which is a very serious offence. 

At one time Bill Sikes possessed the pets privilege 
of insisting on being hanged if he wished. 

In 1824, however, this privilege was abolished by 
Act of Parliament, and thenceforth the law could dis- 
pose of a felon under sentence of death as it saw fit. 

Even nowadays, however, Bill Sikes retains some 
privileges after being laid by the heels. 

If he has no money of his own when he is brought 
to trial, and his relations and friends decline to help 
him, he has the right to ask the judge to assign him a 
counsel. The taxpayer has to reimburse this legal 
gentleman for his exertions, so that it is quite possible 
that an unfortunate householder, after being burgled, 
has himself to contribute towards the cost of defending 
the burglar. 

In the old days if the gentle Bill Sikes was sentenced 
to the “cat” by an unsympathetio judge there was 
nothing for him to do but grin and bear it, but now, if 
a burglar is sentenced to be flogged, ho has, under 
the now Act which established a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, the right to appeal against the flogging part 
of his sentence, and the lashes will not be adminis- 
tered until his appeal fails. ; 

When he finally gets into his lonely cell, Bill Sikes 
is still far from being robbed of all his privi'eges. 

a warder ill-treats him he has a right to appeal to the 
governor. ae 

If the governor doesn’t do him justice he can put 
his grievances before the visiting justices, who visit 
all convict prisons at regular intervals. = 

Finally, if he likes to spend his timo in literary 
efforts, he is entitled to forward petitions direct to the 
Home Office, to ask that his sentence may be reduced 
or something to that effect. Of course, what the 
Home Office does with his petition is quite another 
matter. 
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Telling How Narrowly vars Have Been Avertea, 


Dirromacy is the rope by which nations are sus- 
pended over the abyss of war. It is a very slender 
rope, and it frays easily, and tho least little thing 
in the world—say, an irresponsible schoolboy with 
a now penknife—will precipitate a catastrophe. 
And those trifles that have mado or averted wars 
are the most fascinating things in politics. 

There is an instance when war hung on a button. 
It was during the Fashoda crisis in 1898. Tho 
British Government had tried to arrange matters 
peaceably, but they had failed. Our Ambassador 
in Paris put into his pocket an ultimatum to tho 
effect that France must retire from Iashoda—or 
fight. He buttoned up his coat, and drove to tho 
Quai d’Orsay, where he asked for an interview with 
M. Delcassé, the French Foreign Minister. 

M. Delcassé received him at once. The Ambassa- 
dor explained that his Government did not sce its 
way to prolong tho unsettled state of affairs, and 
that the matter must be brought to a head. Fully 
aware of the terrible consequences of his act, the 
fingers that fumbled at the button of his cvat 
trembled for a fraction of a second. 


Bismarck’s Intentions. 


M. Delcassé held up a warning hand. 

“Do not undo that button, Excellency,’’ he cried. 
“T must not see the paper you have in your pocket. 
If I but see the corner of it, thecolour of it, Franco 
must fight. Matters will arrange themselves.” 

The Ambassador left with his papers undclivered, 
and matters did “arrange themselves.” 

Another French crisis, this time with Germany, 
was the war scare of 1875. There is little doubt 
now that Bismarck really did intend to sweep down 
on his lately-conquered foe, and reduce her to a 
stata of absoluta dependence on Germany. The 
French Government received from their agents in- 
formation that Germany was displaying extra- 
ordinary activity in secret military preparations. 
This information was shown to M. de Blowitz, the 
Paris correspondent of the Times. 

Blowitz wrote out a dispatch, and sent it to the 
Times. When he reccived it, the editor was almost 
terrified at its contents, but after some hesitation 
he published it. Then the fat was in the fire. Queen 
Victoria herself wrote to the Emperor of Gormany, 
press against the underhand dealings of Bis- 
marck. 


Pledged His Imperial Word. 


Unfortunately the letter became public property, 
and the Germans were so angry at her interference 
that her letter almost provoked the war she was 
trying to avert. 

In the meantime, France had sent a special 
Ambassador to St. Petersburg, with orders to pro- 
cure the intervention of the Russian Emperor. His 
Majesty, convinced that there was nothing in the 
rumours of war, refused for some days to receive 
the Ambassador, and, when he did grant an audience, 
his manner was so cold that the unhappy Ambassador 
burst into tears. 

The Tsar was touched, in spite of himself, and 
consented to look at the papers showing tho secret 
warlike preparations of Bismarck. 

After reading them he could not fail to see the 
gravity of the situation. Advancing with out- 
stretched hands towards the weeping Ambassador, 
he pledged his imperial word that he would prevent 
the annihilation of France, and that Germany 
would be made to keep the peace, 


Disraeli's Little Joke. 


A few months ago M. Delcassé lifted the veil 
that hung over the Franco-German Morocco crisis. 
In a speech in the French Chamber he showed how 
Gorman diplomacy had again brought France to 
the brink of war. How near a thing war then was 
may be guessed from one fact that M. Delcassé did 
not mention. For four terrible hours the French 
Government suspended all private telegraphic com- 
munication, so that they could issue mobilisation 
orders without delay ! 

There is an amusing story told in connection with 
an Anglo-Russian crisis in Beaconsfield’s time. There 
had been a Cabinet meeting during the day at 
which the question, “Pecaco or war?” had been de- 
bated and settled, but no hint had been allowed to 
leak out as to the decision of the Ministers. At 
dinner that evening Lord Beaconsficld sat next to 
a lady who wanted to get at the secret. 

“Well, which is it to be?” she asked coaxingly. 

Dizzy stared at her, then picked up the menu. 

“Lamb, I believe, madam,” he replied calmly. 

He knew perfectly well what she wanted to know, 
and he had answered her question, for a lamb bas 
always been the symbol of peace. And peace it was! 


Buy it and sce. 
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MR. MYMMS. 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 
sLAAARAR}AR}AR}Rwnnweanwer error OC oer’ rrr’ry’ 


‘As the Rev. and Hon. Roy Ronald Skeffington, curate 
of St. Ethelfreda’s, Tottenham, is completing his toilet, 
he is informed that Mr. Mymms, one of his parishioner, 
wishes to see him. Mr. Mymms'is a clerk, patient, 
plodding. and immensely respectable ; but a nonenity to 
the extent of pe ee é 

The Rev. Roy Skeffington finds Mr. Mymms in a very 
perturbed state of mind. It appears he is in the habit of 
“taking a glass"? nightly at the King George, and dis- 
cussing racing and receiving “ tips" from the frequenters 
of that hostelry. ; 

He does ndt back horses as to do so would be against 
his moral sense, but for some nights his dreams have 
revealed to him the winners of certain races, and he wants 
the Rev. Skeffington’s advice as to whether it would be 

bling to put money on, where he knows the result to 
Be a eae , 

The Rev. Roy Skeffington is unable to answer him; but 
he is about to visit his sister, the Duchess of Mold (who 
has a antipathy to gambling), and he suggests that 
Mr. should accompany him. Mr. Mymms 
protests, but is overcome by the rev. gentleman's powers 
of persuasion. 

n their arrival at the Duchess’s be find her enter- 
taining numerons guests, chief among whom being Count 
Torfeldt, Secretary to the German Legation; Mr. 
Napoleon N. Potomac, of the American Embassy; Mr. 
Levi Lygons, a big financier, and the Earl of Marsden, 
a very clever, reserved member of the peerage; and there 
is also present the Duchess’ youngest sister, Lady Cecilia 
Skefiington. 

The Rev. Skeffington tells Mr. Mymms’ story and every- 
body is deeply interested. 

Tne Duchess is condemnatory. The others say nothing 
but are consumed with curiosity as to whether Mr. 
Mymme can foretell other events. Especially is Lady 
Cecilia thus interested, for she thinks that in all prob- 
ability he can throw some light on the state of mind 
towards herself of Lord en. 

Later the same evening, the Duchess during a con- 
versation with Mr. Hastie Brighton, the editor of the 
Wire, indiscreetly tells him Mr. Mymms’ story. 

Mr. Brighton inwardly decides that Mymms must be 
engaged on the WIRE. 

As soon as he is able, he hastens back to his office 
and dispatches Mr. Sweeting, a goaned reporter, to find 
and fetch Mr. Mymms with as little delay as possible. 

The reporter is successful in his search, and Mr. 
Mymms is shown into the editor’s office. The editor 
sends for Mr. Charley Hammers, the sporting editor of 
the Wire, and taking him aside confides to him his 
views concerning Mymms. 
| They question Mymms, who forecaste the winners of 
various races and the result of the Football Cup Tie. 

These are published in advance and Mr. Mymme is 
engaged on the WIRE at a salary of £20 per week. 
is forecasts are correct, and others are published with 
the same success, and in the course of a short time the 
Wire has requisitioned the machines of half-a-dozen news- 
papers to print its editions. 
rd Marsden, having heard the Duchess babbling to 
Mr. Hastie Brighton, knows on reading his morning WIRE 
on the publication of the first forecast, that Mr. Mymms 
has been secured by that paper, and that trouble for the 
whole of the Universe is in sight. 
Meeting Lady Cecilia in the Row the same morning, he 
explains things to her and enlists her services to secure 
Mymms in the interests of England. 
By this time Count Torfeldt and Mr. Napoleon 
Potomac have come to-the same conclusion as Marsden 
and are racking their brains for means to wrest Mymms 
{ from tho grip of Mr. Hastie Brighton, who hands him 
: over to the care of Charley Hammers with instructions to 
see to his welfare and his safety. 

For some time the Wire’s predictions continue to prove 
marvels of accuracy, and at whichever race-meeting 
Charley Hammers attends, he finds the Count and 
Potomac, who are oppressively attentive’ The Earl of 
Marsden, who never molests him, is always hovering in 
the background. ; 

Then the editor asks Mymms if he can foretell the 
Government’s decision at the Cabinet Meeting about to 

take place, whether there is to be 8 supplementary pro- 

gramme or not, Mymms says he can. And he does. 

This staggers London, and the world. 


The Duke of Mold sends for Marsden, who goes 


straight to Fleet Street and implores the editor of the 
| WIRE to stop, as he is imperilling the public safety. 
As they are talking, Hammers bursts in. 
} ““Mymms is lost! He has been stolen.’ 
The trouble Marsden has foreseen is at hand. 


OUR NEW SERIAL STORY. 


THE MAN WHO ‘COULDN'T GO WRONG. 


WEEK EXDING 
Nov. 26, 1908. 


By 


WwW. HOLT WHITE. 
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CHAPTER FOUR. 
Cecilia’s Sacrifice. 


s we had 


“TY tHINK,”’ said Marsden, “that per 
ardly my 


better adjourn this discussion. This is 
affair.” 

He lied with malice aforethought for the express 
purpose of acsity what Mr. Hastie Brighton would say; 
for, so long as Mymms was bound up in the welfare of 
his country, it was very much his business. | ; 

Both by nature and by training Mr. Hastie Brighton 
was a reader of minds. It was instantly obvious to him 
that the Earl of Marsden liea’ and that he lied with a 
purpose; and he made his decision at once. 

“Are you sure,” he asked of Marsden, almost gine’ 
, “that this is not your afiair? I rather think 


“Tt is quite simple to explain, sir,” he said, turning 
his purple face in the direction of the editor of the 
Wire; ‘perfectly simple. As you know, apart from the 
fact that Mymms has been watched by Barns and Crane, 
I have given him, whenever possible, my own 
supervision. 

‘©T was there only half an hour ago, and Crane was 
then in charge. He told me that Mymms was asleep, and 
had been given his instructions as to what to dream for 
the morning. Barns had not been very well the night 
before, so Crane had been doing a double shift. He was 
very tired and sick of not getting out into the open air, 
and asked me if I could spare him ten minutes. 

“T said he could take half an hour. 

“TI went into the sitting-room and lit a cigar, which 
I smoked as I looked through the evening papers. 

“Twenty minutes had scarcely gone by when Crane 
came back. 

“As you know, we have a little sliding-door put into 
the 1 of Mymms’ room so that from time to time we 
look in and see if he is safe. I heard Crane go along 
the pees to Mymms’ room, and then give a cry. 

~ e came tearing in to me and shouted that Mymms 


gone. 
‘ies I was out of the room in a moment, and dashed dowa 

C) ge. 

‘‘Mymms’ door was fastened from the outside, but I 
unlocked it. I looked all round the place—but Mymms 
had gone! 

“Crane and I together searched the flat, but there was 

not the slightest trace of bim to be found. 
‘If,” concluded Mr. Hammers with significance, 
““Mymms was really there when I got to the flat, then 
all I can say is that he must have slipped out while I 
was reading the papers. But how he can have done it, 
I cannot imagine, ag his door was locked from the 
outside.” 

Mr. Hastie Brighton’s eyes searched Hammers’ face. 

wee is all you a tell us?’’ he asked coldly. 

r. Hammers’ purple face grew still more le. 

“That’s all I ine. sir,” ie aid. — 

“ Very well,’ answered Mr. Hastie Brighton, “ you had 
better return to your work.” 

‘‘ But what are we to do to-morrow?” 

Mr. Hastie Brighton pulled down the corners of his 
mouth and shrugged his shoulders rather d iringly. 
le had better try to get back to your old form,”” he 
said. 

When Hammers had gone, Hastie Brighton an 
Marsden looked at each other long and thoughtfully. : 

“Lord Marsden,”’ said Brighton appealingly, ‘’ when 
Lon called just now I was beginning to realise that 

ymms should by rights be handed over to the nation. 
You may not believe me, but I proposed to do it, not 
to-mnt. nor to-morrow, but still at the end of the 
week. 

“ Yes?’ said Marsden, in a way which es 
vast amount of polite speculation. ’ aueean 

“T did,’ said Mr. Hastie Brighton, banging his hand 
on his desk. “And this disappearance of Mymms has 
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simply brought about a crisis. Who do you think stole 
him?” 


“Which of the two of us,” asked Mareden, quictly, 
“do you think knows Mr. Hammers the best?”’ 

‘* What do you mean!” 

* Nothing.”’ 

For a while the two men sat again in silence. 

“The point is,” said Mr. Hastie Brighton presently, 
“ how we can recover Mymms.”” 

“I would suggest,” said Marsden icily, “that you 
should keep a stricter watch on Mr. Hammers than you 
ever kept on Mymms.” 

Mr. Hastie Brighton wae nettled. 

“‘ Naturally, I shall,” he said. “ But at the same tim 
it seems to me that there are several people who mi,hi 
reasonably be suspected.” 

“Quite 6o,’’ said Marsden. ‘I think there are three.’ 

The editor rose from his chair as though to end tls 
interview. 

“Tf I hear anything, Lord Marsden,” he said, “T will 
communicate with you at once. May I ask that you wil! 
do the same for me?” 

Marsden bowed his complete agreement to this propoeal, 
and left leisurely. 

While these two men talked, Mr. Charley Hammers sit 
upstairs in his own room fidgetting in his chair. Like 
most men with an uneasy conscience, he was a prey to a 
thousand fears. The slightest movement made him start. 
He was horribly conscious that he had not “played tho 
game” to the WIRE. 

Of course Mr. Hammers’ temptation had been severe, 
and his perplexity immense. He had been quite unable tc 
guess the reason for Torfeldt’s and Potomac’s sudden ar 
persistent friendship. Nor had he been able to under. 
gand, for what reason Marsden had doggedly pursicc 

m. 

But Mr. Levi Lygons he had been able to understand, 
and Mr. a had money. And money nevr 
talked more loudly to any man than to Mr. Charly 
Hammers. 

It was in this way that he fell. 

So when he had arrived at the flat to find Crane sufferinz 
from over-fatigue, the cards had been practically placed 
in his hands. 

He abstracted Mymms from the possession of the 
Wire with the utmost ease. 

Then in-haste—but at the same time artistic haste— 
he had hurried down to Mr. Hastie Brighton. As a 
hansom bore him towards Fleet Street, he ruffled the nap 
of his silk hat, disordered his collar, and rumpled his hair. 
His natural fears supplied the rest of the outward signs 
of his agitation. 

He had not reckoned on meeting Marsden, and Marsien 
upset him. And as he chewed savagely on the stump of 
a extinct cigar an inkling of the truth came home tc 

im, 

‘‘By George!" he said to himself as he slapped § 
massive thigh. ‘‘I never saw it before! 

“After all,”’ he added, with an attempt both to salve 
his conscience and excuse his commercial villainy, 
“ Governments do not pay much, and Levi Lygons 13 
pretty safe.” 

Following Marsden’s departure Mr. Hastie Brighton sat 
and smoked cigarette after cigarette as he mapped out 
his plan of action. He might have called in the entire 
staff and sent them in pursuit of M s, bab this would 
inevitably have defeated his own object as such a chase 
would have exposed his loss to the rest of eager I'lect 
Street. 

There were only three persons who could possibly have 
stolen Mymms, and it was these three persons whom Mr. 
Hastie Brighton decided to watch. 

If Potomac were the thief, then the secret was to bo 
learnt at the qnayside of Liverpool or Southampton; for 
in such a case Mymms was by now assuredly booked for 
America. 

Pat tr i ecg grand larceny to the eee 
of kidnapping mms, then, within a v few hours, 
Berlin wand reveal the truth. oe 

Mr. Hastie Brighton set a close watch at Liverpool and 
Sownanpion, and spent a deal of money in cabling to 

Tiln, 

There was, however, still Levi Lygons to be considered. 
And it would have been perfectly sible to watch Levi 
Lygons’ goings and comings in such a way as to discover 
whether he had stolen Mymma. 

But such a watch could not have been set without 
arousing the suspicions of Lygons. So Mr. Hastie Brighton 
adopte the simple method of sitting still and asking his 
City editor to report to him Levi Lygons’ operations on 
the Stock Exchange. 

_By other means, Marsden got to work on entirely 
similar lines to the editor of the Wire. 

+ * 


) 
To those who knew the story of Mymms, the truth 
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was, of course, plain on the morning following hig dis- 
appearance. , 

The Wire had of necessity to tell its own tale. 

For a few moments a dozen news proprietors and 
a similar number of editors chuckled with delight; but 
they were immediately sobered by the problem as to what 
had. become of Mymms. 

And each one suspected the other as being able to 
account for the disappearance of the prophet of the WIRE. 

In two days’ time Marsden and Hastie Brighton knew 
for a certainty the approximate whereabouts of Mymms. 

Lygons was coining money by apparently blind specu- 
lation. 

On one day when Spanish Reefs stood at a horrible 
discount, Levi oe janes bought up the Spanish Reefs lock, 
stock, and barrel. On the morrow, the price of Spanish 
Reefs leaped sky high. 

The next day it was a matter of Chinese Bonds, which 
were then slumping to an extent which threatened their 
holders with complete ruin. 

Mr. Levi Lygons released the holders of Chinese Bonds 
from their uncomfortable condition. : 

In the morning Chinese Bonds shot upwards with the 
velocity of rockets. 

Then Mr. Hastie Brighton and Marsden knew. : 

Each took his own steps. But Marsden’s steps led him 
in the direction of Park Street. 

It was curious how in two days the Duchess of Mold 
had suddenly become the centre of attraction to diplo- 
matic persons. 

When Marsden arrived at the house he found Torfeldt 
and Potomac in possession of the Duchess's nrost com fort- 
able chairs. 

Marsden, however, essed the advantage of being a 
privileged visitor, and the circumstance enabled him to 
outstay the American and German attachés. 

Indeed he remained so long that the Duchess had to 
leave him in order to dress for dinner. Then Marsden 
found himself alone with Cecilia. . 

He gave one quick glance at the clock, recognised that 
his time was short, and went straight to the heart of the 
matter. 

** Cecilia,” he said, “ I am going to tell you a story.” 

He told her the story of Mymms. ; 

Cecilia listened with a rising colour and parted lips. 

For years it had been only necessary for some great 
emorgency to call forth her powers. The summons came 
now and she was not afraid. 

“So you see,” Marsden concluded, “that it is perfectly 
obvious who has stolen Mymms. It is now necessary that 
we should get him back before Torfeldt or Potomac 
liscover his whereabouts. 

- he only person who can get him back is yourself.”’ 

“How?” 

“IT will tell you—and believe me I feel rather 4 
cad in having to suggest to you what you will have to 
do. But it cannot be helped. 

“The other day,’ Marsden continued, “ you were left 
a little money. Go down to St. Swithin’s Lane in the 
morning, see Levi Lygons, and ask him how you had 
better invest it. 

“Levi Lygons will tell you, because Levi Lygons loves 

ou.” 

Marsden’s words were so deliberately cruel that Cecilia 
drew in her breath and flushed hotly. 

‘* Lord Marsden,” she cried, “‘ I think you have asked 
me to do something which you should not have required 
of me. I'll play with no man’s love for the sake of a 
game of politics.’’ 

“Quite right,’’ said Marsden gravely; “ but this is not 
@ game of politics. It’s a matter which concerns your 
country and mine.” 

“ Well?” Cecilia wae defiant and indignant. 

“You will go ta Mr. Levi Lygons,’ said Marsden more 
quietly than before, ‘“‘and he will tell you in what to 
invest. You will have to joke a little with him, and say 
you almost believe he has got Mr. Mymms in his pocket. 

“From that point the matter will have to be left to 
your own discretion. The main point to remember is 
that_we must ascertain the whereabouts of Mymms.”’ 

“It seems to me,”’ said Cecilia, with tears m her eyes, 
ss ea the main point is that I am not to be considered 
at all.” 

It was Marsden’s turn to flush. 

“Forgive me,” said he. “If I did not trust you 
immensely, I would not ask you to do such a thing. So 
fareas I personally am concerned, I have no stake in this 
business at all. My motives are perfectly unselfish, even 
to the extent of being cruel to you. I simply ask you to 
be unselfish too.’ . 

Cecilia understood—understood that there are some things 
in this life in which a woman must either abase herself 
or stand aside. So she abased herself, and promised to 
see Lygons. 

On the following morning she drove, about noon, to 
Levi Lygons’ office in St. Swithin’s Lane. 

The great financier’s confidential clerk betrayed no 
emotion as Cecilia gave him her name. 

The emotion was on the part of Mr. Levi Lygons, 

But that distrust which .is the predominating charac- 
teristic of his race outweighed the flattery, which for a 
moment he laid to the unction of his soul. 

In ‘his own coarse, thorough-going way, he asked 
himself: ‘‘ Is this a game?” 

Cecilia, her girlhood all forgotten, deceived him to the 
full, Levi Lygons was at first intimate, and then 
familiar. 

Cecilia’s lips were dry and her heart beat fast, but she 
laughed out the suggestion with which Marsden had 
prompted her. . 

“One would almost think,” she said, “that you had 
Mr. Mymms in your pocket.” 

Levi Lygons was intoxicated, and blurted out more then 
he meant. 

“What if I have? ’’ he asked. : 

“Why, nothing at all,’ said Cecilia, with the cyes of 
a saint, “except that I should like to consult him in 
berson.”* 


't be the skeleton at the Xmas party. 
— ’ “Tricks for Everyone,” by David Devant. 


Levi Lygons’ blood was careering through his veins. 
inst the still small voice of his discretion, which to 
hie kind is as the voice of conscience, he cried: 

“‘ Well, you might see him!” 

Cecilia’s eyes blazed with excitement and, unfortunately 
for him, Levi Lygons misread their token. 

“T’'d let you see Mr. Mymms,”’ he said almost humbly; 
“but if I did, I should lave to ask you to do the thing 
which I am afraid you woald not do. 

“It is not,” ho continued, looking almost pitiably un- 
comfortable, “that I want to place you in an invidious 
position, but simply precaution demands it.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Cecilia. 

But she was hoping to. 

“Well, you seo,” said Levi Lygons lamely, “I have a 
lot on my mind just now and am not stopping in Belgrave 
Square. I have taken a little place at Richmond; and in 
the course of business I lave to dine every night at the 
Star and Garter. If you really want to see Mymms, you 
shall see him, but it will have to be at Richmond.”’ 

He was perfectly certain in the subtle and mysterious 
depths of his soul that Cecilia had some very definite 
motive in her desire to see Mymms. 

But the passion of the moment was uppermost and he 
ground the suspicions of his soul under foot. 

‘Yes?’ Cecilia looked at him half-laughingly. 

Levi Lygons almost choked. 

“Would you!” he said in a whisper. ‘ Would you 
really dine with me at the Star and Carter to-night?” 

Cecilia rose from her chair. 

She wae not afraid of Levi Lygons, but she hated this 
decert. Nor from Marsden could she draw any comfort. 
Marsden had not held out the faintest suggestion that she 
did this unpleasant work for him. There was only the 
cold support of her country’s need. But Cecilia answered 
the call. 

“Very well,” she said siowly. 
at the Star and Garter to-night.’’ 

When he heard of it, hours later, Marsden bit his lips 
until they nearly bled. 

It wag hard to sacrifice the namo of Cecilia on the 
altar of his country. 


“T will dine with you 
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CHAPTER FIVE. 
The Blue Pavilion. 
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Mr. Napotron N. Potomac, of the American Embassy, 
did not fear the English newspapers in a general way, but 
he had more than a sneaking regard fer Mr. Hastie 
Brighton, of the Wire—a sneaking regard which developed 
into a healthy respect when he discovered that Mr. Hastie 
Brighton had forestalled him in the matter of Mymms. 

What, however, Mr. Potomac did dread, and dreaded in 
a way which finally harassed his nerves, were the sleuth- 
like qualities of his fellow-countrymen, the London corre- 
spondents of the New York and Chicago papers. 

His worst apprehensions, however, centred on Mr. 
Murphy, the London editor of the New Yorn Fare. 

Murphy was a large and plump man, with a presidential 
face, and the habit of hclding a cigar in one corner of his 
mouth while he spat out State secrets in stage whispers 
from the other corner. 

Few people knew Murphy, but Murphy knew everyone. 

Whenever anything happened Murphy was there, and his 
presenco at the critical moment wis invariably due to long 
and thoughtful preparations. Murphy carefully laid plans 
to warley and capture «ny little bit of futurity that he 
calculated might bring grist to his mill. 

The first announcement in the Wire, which foretold the 
tesult of the Cup Tie, roused his unsleeping watchfulness 
to an unprecedented degree. 

Then he gathered up the stray ends of Mymnis’ visit to 
tho Duchess, and, armed with this knowledge, called on 
Mr. Hastie Brighton. The editor of the Wire laughed at 
Murphy; but his laughter only made Murphy the more 
convinced that Mymms was an actual force, and not merely 
the hero of an idle tale, 

For several days Murphy sat down to watch and to wait. 
He never rushed at anything; he preferred to be abso- 
lutely sure before he made a move. But he held his hand 
a little too long, and it was an unpleasant shock when he 
realised that Mymms must have been stolen from the Wirr. 

Then it was that Potomac came to see him. After the 
manner of the New Diplomacy, Potomac pretended to tell 
him everything. On this particular occasion it was the 
only safe thing to do. 

Murphy listened with an air of infinite wisdom, and 
finally spoke out of the disengaged corner of his mouth. 

“You haven’t told me anything new,” he said ; “and I’m 
under no obligation to you. This story is going to New 
York to-night.” 

Potomac had come prepared for this emergency, and 
dealt with it at once. 

“T don't think so,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

- here, Murphy,” said the diplomat to the 
journalist, “there are better things in this life than ‘a 
good story.’ You will never earn the undying gratitude 
of your country by cabling this yarn; but if you will only 
listen to me, I can put you in a fair way to political 
preferment.” 

“ How's that?” 

“TI can’t move without you,” explained Potomac, “and 
you can’t do very much without me. Suppose we join 
forces?” 

Murphy looked at Potomac long and thoughtfully. 

“And steal Mymms for the States?” he suggested at 
length. 

Potomac nodded. 

“That is all very well for you, Potomac; but where do I 
come in? I don’t propose to lose my job for the sake of 
a wild goose chase, and you have got to remember that all 
the earth will be after syns in a day or 80.” 


(Continued on next page.) 


Many people, especially ladies, are positively horrified 
when they find their T routhfal sipndavaans rapidly 
changing to decided fleshiness, and no sacrifice of 
personal comforts and enjoyments is too hard for them 
to undergo in order to recover a good figure. Unfor- 
tunately they too often fly to repressive measures which 
arethe reverse of prudent and most frequently dangerous. 
A starvation dietary, mineral drugs that ruin the 
digestion, tight corsets, exhaustive gymnastic exercises, 
sudorifics—these are some of the abuses they fly to, and 
are then surprised to find that when getting limp and 
thin through sheer innutrition, they are rapidly losing 
the beauty of health, which is the most precious beauty 
of all. Let them at once drop these dreadful methods 
of weight-reducing which are powerless to eradicate the 
disease of obesity, that is, the tendency to get exces- 
sively fat, and try the world-famed Antipon treatment, 
which has permanently cured thousands of cases of 
over-stoutness without drugs or dieting or any other 
“wasting” means of taking off flesh. Antipon soon 
gets rid of all superfluous fatty matter, and in the 
process destroys the tendency to over-fatness. It also 
tones up the digestivesystem, andgives a healthy, natural 
appetite. Good, well-digested food is absolutely 
necessary while the superabundant fatty tissue is 
being eliminated. The muscular and nervous systems 
will undergo a truly beneficent change. The decrease 
within 24 hours is from 80z. to 3lb., and the subsequent 
return to normal weight and slenderness is in every way 
satisfactory. Let there be no more horror of getting 
fat. Antipon is a harmless and agreeable liquid, purely 
vegetable in composition. 


ANTIPON AND THE PUBLIC, 

Many hundreds of grateful men and women have of 
their own accord testified to the permanent benefit they 
have derived from Antipon. ewspaper men have 
frequently examined the original letters at the offices of 
the Antipon Company, as a proof of bond fides, Doctors 
and nurses have done the same. As it is quite impossible 
to publish this array of testimony tn extenso, the public 
are also accorded the right to see the original testi- 
monials filed for reference at the company’s offices. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by 
chenises stores, etc. ; or, in the event of difficulty, may 
be had (on remitting amount), carriage paid, Per 

acked,direct from the Antipon Company, 13 Olmar 
Btrsat, London, S.E. 
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MUSIC! 


A Liberal Offer Made for a 
Limited Time Only. 


Three Songs for 7:d. 


In order to further popularise the series of 
PEARSON’S SIXPENNY MUSIC, we are 
prepared to forward any THREE of the 
songs or piano‘orte pieces mentioned be- 
low post free for 74d. Only one set of 
three songs will be sent to the same per- 
son, and each application must be accom- 
panied by this announcement cut out from 


the paper. 

Title SONGS. Composer 
ECHOES ooo ase ... Robert Eden, 
VENETIA _... ‘ L. Denza, 

MOPSA oa aes .. Chas. Villiers Stanford. 
A WHISPER OF LOVE... Milton Wellings. 

YOU AND I sie .» P. Bucalossi, 

TRY TO FORGET G. W. Byng. 

DORA? LAURA? Denham Harrison. 
NELSON’S NAME J. W. Tate. 


MY NANCY toe .. Ernest Sefton. 
FIRELIGHT FACES .. Gerald Lane. 
BUTTERCUPS & DAISIES Cecil Lidden. 

A SOLDIER IN THE 

ROYAL ARMY William Brightwell. 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 

VALSE MATINALE . Alfred Margis. 
KING'S GUARD MARCH Robert Eden. 

As this unique and generous offer is open for a limited 
time only, and will be largely taken advantage of by 
musical readers, you should send at once in order to 
avoid disappointment. All applications must be made to 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
17-18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Get the XMAS ROYAL MAGAZINE and practise 
Out on Saturiay, 6d. 
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“That remains to be seen. ‘ pi Selig tae eaygnnel Roar eere From 
is who has got him now.” . what I know of Lygons, Men are prob swarn.ing 
. k has him?” asked Murphy. Start Reading at the Roots. about the town, and they may recognise eine. 


“ And who do you thin u 
“Well, I should say it was a retty even choice between The Duke grumbled, but agreed, and that settled tie 


o . 2 
Torfeldt and Levi Lygons. If had been whisked — DBR Sf matter. 
off to Derlin I shall. now that for certain to-night. It STDS NX Woy LEN When the news was partially broken to the Duchess she 
will mean a pretty stiff chase to get him back from over = by Vi NSS _, was thoroughly taken a k. 
there; but still, it can be done. . ee NE (] y . “Good gracious, Willie!” she said to the Duke; “hit 

“If Lygons has got him,” Potomac continued, “it will 7 ha / > you must have made some mistake. Surely the Carthews 
be a oy ‘as ler piece Se 4 pe hati Y 'N= would aot ask you i Cecilia and ~ ane me’” 
shall be able, by watching the stocks, now W , The Duke scratc is head, searching for a conven ent 
Lygons has got him or not.” : : nies aan Remade Roxas Mls ) explanation. He found it. ; 

Marahy sat for full five minutes staring gloomily at the sill ‘am curtis; Exports that : * Well,” he said, “it was rather a mixed up affair sito. 
wall before him. He felt it in his bones that he was fivinanantiine * devel sieges 44) ether. | Carthew asked me yesterday where you w¢re 
allowing one of the best “scoops” of his life to slip ceeded faster than reer ee Aining to-night. I had a sort of idea that you were ¢ in; 
through his fingers. 3 their infancy. If the present rate of out, and said so. ° 

Ho did not tell Potomac so, but he had not the slightest progress is maintained, in ten years, or WX “Then he asked me about Cecilia, and I said I thorcht 
intention of allowing the United States Government to less, all our ideas, all our political A she would be at home. He said, ‘Oh, poor girl! bin; 


her along,’ and I said ‘ All right.’ ” 

“Really, Willie,” said the exasperated Duchess, “you 
are too tiresome for words! I never heard of such a 
thing!” 

“Never mind,” said the Duke, “ let her come. I want 
to get home early, and that will be an excuse. I have oct 
some work to do.” 


retain possession of Mymms, even though their joint efforts 
should succeed in removing Mymms to America. : 
After all, Murphy’s heart was not in politics, but in 
journalism. Potomac might be useful, but Murphy was 
arguing along the lines that, once aboard the lugger, 
Mymms would be his. . 
‘or the moment he agreed to run in double harness with 


frontiers, and all our tariff arrangements 
will have to be rearranged, for Great t> 
Britain will no longer be an island. ‘ 
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Potomac, and for the next forty-eight hours the two men , “Work!” 

set about discovering the whereabouts of Mymms. |. \I- Ce \N The Duchess shrugged her ample shoulders and railed 
They found him, just as Mr. Hastie Brighton found him, < XY away. 

by watching the speculations of Lygons:; and on the after- The usually placid and serene countenance of the Duke 


bore traces of anxiety as Marsden came out of Alma: i's 
to meet them. 

“Hang it!” said his Grace, as Marsden thrust his hevd 
through the window; “why, you're not even dressed |" 

Marsden laughed. 

“T should not be surprised,” he said easily, “if there 


noon of the second day they took counsel together as to 
the removal of Mymms from Levi Lygons’ keeping. 

They had done more than Mr. Hastie Brighton, and were 
then well acquainted with the place in which Mymms was | Mr. S. F, Edge, the ,{1se8, 4) 
housed. They had possessed themselves of full particulars ve oo that 
as to the manner in which the little prophet was guarded, France igs already in 
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and laid careful plans for the outwitting, if not over- possession of air-ships by oat ipa a rt,declares | Wore a bit of a rough-and-tumble to-night, and I have no 
powering, of that guard. . eishshe onl ee ae = could build 2,000 raneed desire to go kidnapping in dress clothes.” 
Finally Murphy remarked out of the corner of his twenty miles of the coast = of the Zeppelin type, each “Look here,” said the Duke, gravely and heavily, “if 
mouth : m : 5 to carey screw 'C men | you are going ‘to let Cecilia in for that sort of thing I tell 
“There is no use letting things slide for too long, | «4 ry ee = and aerial torpedoes. you I won't have it.” eee 
a arses We will have to wet, ym to-night. Zeppe n ctarte ibe prot Os a “Don’t be foolish!” said Marsden sharply. “ You know 
‘otomac agreed, and they made their final arrangements. struction of a military air- Ag) SUO¥ in Fie Boe better than to suppose that I should expose her to any 
Warounnat sly fe teat, they settled on a time which abi Se eam Sy ke and ‘Queen on Wer. anger bs hoc tien Vien taal 
was just an hour too late. : Ee temberg sail over Lake nd with that the Duke had to rest content. 
F hile th lked, Cecilia was telling Marsden of = Constance in Count i i a 
rigs ea a eT are | Oy aT ce eager 
For once in his life Marsden was deeply moved. He = hemily on the necessit of never being ruffled. 
walked across the Duchess of Mold’s drawing-room and | Yarsoval (August. 1907. (7 1907. Germany building five When he had concluded his wentte lecture, Marsden 
stood staring out into the Park; then he turned about and military airship (Ger. Qe] MP monster military air-ships | yoturned to the affair which conffonted them. ” 
stood so that his face was in the shadow ; many) makes a successful ACY 981 abu ” he said, “U ; 
4 “Cecilia,” he said “you are splendid ! But I did not Sree ease accor ey ee eae ie he tine Heddon, Stores ae mae te a 
. ’ . nda i : 5 : ina 
mean you to do this.” of six. e very much better position than we are now.” 
Cecilia laughed—a hard little laugh. Ee “And I shall be in a worse one!” laughed Cecilia. 
“No?” she said. “But after all it is just as well to 2 Marsden ignored this, and ponds to discuss the 
be thorough. If you wished me to do this piece of work = matter with his ordi calm. 
: ° y ay : ‘July, 1907. Sr atter witl orainary . 
for you, and I chose the only way of contriving it, surely | France votes £200,00)for ths ‘Ela 4907. France _ building “You will not forget, of course,” he said, with an air 
you should not be distressed. construction of air-ships of = cight military air-ships to of giving instructions, which rather nettled Cecilia, “that 


the whole object of your visit to Richmond is to gett! 
address of Mymms! Naturally, you will get it; bit 
whether before dinner, during dinner, or after dinner. 1s, 
of course, hard to say. 

“Now, when you have got it, jump up from the tale 
and say that you must telephone home. You left your 
jewe! case lying about unlocked, and you must spean to 


“Iam very grateful,” said Marsden, and, turning away the Patris type. 
again, he remained for some time gazing down into the 
' street. 
The silence became so painful to Cecilia that she came 
over to Marsden and placed herself beside him. She 
touched him lightly on the arm. Count Zeppelin’s new [1906. 
“After all,” she said briskly, “it’s rather a good game, airship, with light but 


te stationed along the 
Frontier. 


4 1907. British air - ship, 


mr 
Q 


isn’t it?” powerful petrol inotors, Nulls Secundus, after a id ” 
a is grees ; ‘Lake Con. 3 your mal at once. . 
Yes,” answered Marsden slowly, “it is a good game; Crise OTe milne at 30 Peer Pe pee “Js that a swift curtain, or merely the middle of the 
but somehow it is not a game in which I could have wished miles an hour. Wrecked ershot to Jonas on, | first act?” asked Cecilia 
‘ou _to take a al ne - . by explosion in storm, 1908, ee ecked ifs storm at the “Oniy the middle of tho first act, I am afraid,” sai! 
fark say vs ena cried pre pie sean Crystal Palace. Marsden. i Only the middle of the first act, the en| of 
at the country wants Mymms; and if the country wan n which will, from int i ath 
Mymms, the country shall have him, if I can help. Wis of Le Patri ( bany - <§ 1905. Barton-Rawson air- | dull. : pase ean =" aie ve oranaae 
«You remember our motto, ‘Consider not yourself. military air-ship, with crew = ship (Great Britain) covers “ However, when you telephone, do not ask for 0:3 
To this Marsden made no reply at all, except to hold of threemen. Wrecked by = 25 miles in an hour at the | Mayfair, but 24 Richmond. That is the Bull Hotel, and 
out his hand, and ies shee a in silence, as men eg ( ammlaeiae cea e ge Re lveey This ship | at the Bull Hotel I shall be — 
might have done at the closing of a bargain. ii E British War Office, “The place cannot be far from the Star and Garter, an“ 
i. Boy: ne orp we must tell the inks and z we shall be all ready to start. An hour will be ample ‘+ 
a jeep De t direction is, I presume, to 'phone to ahaa ont’s first (1898. @& 5 our — ft the 
: : : . oo F - eS “An hour wi rather a long time,” said Cecilia; 
When Marsden rang up the Atheneum the Duke was in Eisel tower. round the © October sist. 1900. | « supposing that I do not Wincover where Myiims is til”. 
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many) 
builds an aluminium 
Peers air-ship driven by 
a 15-horse-power steam 
engine, which has a suc- 
cessful trial. 


a perplexed state of mind. He was somnolently discuss- 

ing the question with himself as to whether he about nod 

on in his chair for another hour or return to the Foreign 
ce. 

Marsden’s peremptory message settled the question for 
him. The Duke came back to Park Street, irritable and Balloon couriers used (1870. 
slightly worried. ice tT enen Ceres 

e listened to Marsden’s explanation with annoyance. : 

“Really, I think,” he said, almost sharply for him, 
“that you might have left Cecilia out of it.” 

“Tn which case Cecilia would have been highly offended,” 
said his sister-in-law. 

Marsden nodded approval. 

“The difficulty now is,” said Marsden, “to arrange 
matters as may be most convenient for Cecilia. Where is 
the Duchess dining to-night?” 

i “At the Damiens’,” said Cecilia, “and I was going with 
er.” 

“And you?” asked Marsden, turning to the Duke. 

“Bless my soul!” said his Grace, “I had almost for- 
gotten. Confound it! I have got to go to Regent’s Park 
and dine with tho Carthews. Hang it! it had quite slipped 
my memory. And the Duchess was asked, too.” 

That gave Marsden his opportunity. 

“Te}] them the Duchess could not come,” he said. “It’s 
only a little lie, and won't hurt. Tell the Duchess you are 
eo to take Cecilia with you. It will rather surprise her, 

ut r don’t suppose she will object.” 

+ « Hat how can Cecilia go with me?” asked the Duke 
eavily. 

“Go with you? Of course, she can't go with you,” 
answered Marsden. “Can't you see, man, that I am doing 
wy best to explain her absence away? She will have to leave 


say, ten oclock.” 

“Never mind,” said Marsden, flicking a piece of dust 
from his coat sleeve. “Insist on Lygons seeing you hem.. 
Say you are nervous travelling alone at night.” 

“Thank you!” said Cecilia, and there was a deal ef 
bitterness in her tone. 

Marsden had not meant to be callous, much less bruta!. 
He took a as eee at Cecilia’s flushed and distinctly 
unhappy face, and his heart smote him. 

Marsden was nearly always unfortunate in his de:!: 
ings with women. When his mind was centred cn any 
urgent matter he, for the time being, forgot their existenee. 

“Cecilia,” he said gently, “I am sorry!” 

At Kew Bridge Marsden stopped the car, and, alighting, 
took a tram. 

Cecilia went on to the Star and Garter. 

She felt a little shy and nervous as she ascended the 
steps of the hotel. Lygons rushed forward to mect her, 
and there was an incredulity in his eyes that sugse:' 
he could scarcely believe his own sight. 

As they passed through the hall and into the dininz- 
room, Cecilia looked anxiously about her. She knew that 
shame would be hers if there chanced to be there anyone 
whom sho knew. 

But she need Have had little fear on this point. It was 
far too early in the year for the place to be crowded. Sha 
and Lygons practically had the great dining-room to them- 
selves. 

Lygons had thoughtfully chosen a little table near the 
fireplace, and had seen that it was amply furnished wit) 
flowers. 

Cecilia thanked him for his thought, and they began & 
strained and uncomfortable dinner. 

The ice was far from broken even when they had ccme 
to the entrée. 
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the British Army — 
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1783. Balloons in- 
vented by the Mont- 
golfer Brothers. 


Inthe days of old “look-out” 
towors on eastles and city walls 
were 8' ent for is Se lares 

been 


With the introduction of long 
ringe which became 


more recent times 
kites have 
with 


ing the tion of an enemy at 
Lie earliest possible moment. 
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Lygons, though solicitous, was nervous, and his hands | an advantage, and pressed it. It brought about his un- “Come along,” said Marsden, “I want you to come 
shook. Cecilia made a bold effort at conversation, doing. with me.” 
“Do you often dine here?” she asked. “ Wilk you let me see you home?” he asked the girl. M ” face blanched. 


“Very seldom, although my cottage is scarcely half a 


i way.” 
eal fae heart began to beat fast, but her outward calm 


magnificent. 
war Ohi ehe said, “I wonder if I know it? You know, 
when we were small we lived here.” 

Lygons snatched at this straw of conversation. 

@ Then you probably do,” he said. “It is the little blue 


“Thanks!” said Cecilia, “if you will be so kind. I am 
rather nervous about travelling alone at night.” 

“ Will you mind if I telephone first?” asked Lygons. 

Cecilia regretted her haste. She had, however, no option 
but to agree. 

But Marsden had done his work well. The girl at the 
Exchange was polite and attentive, but she could get no 
answer from “ Wisteria.” Lygons was now in a ferment 


“he has to abide 
you have treated 
you back.” 


“ What for?” he asked, in an unsteady voice. 

Then Marsden lied with fluency. . 

“ When a man signs a contract in this country,” he said, 
by it. I do not think you can say that 
the Wire fairly. I am going to take 


“I'm not going!” muttered Mymms feebly. 
“You are going,” said Marsden, “or it will be a case of 


pavilion down on the river bank. ‘Wisteria’ they call it.” | of anxiety. It was his turn to have no option. . | breach of contract.” 

“Why, how jolly!” said Cecilia, “we lived almost next All the way back to Park Street he sat beside Cecilia ms rose, and looked at him piteously. 
door. I remember the place well. It has a little carriage | with his mind fixed on the blue pavilion. “Must I really?” he asked. And his voice shook. 
drive in front of it and a little wood at the back of it.” * * * * * * * “ Really.” 


“That's it, that’s it!” Lygons cried. “ 

Vor a while they talked of Richmond. Then Cecilia 
carefully turned the drift of the conversation into another 
channel. Suddenly she leapt to her fect. . . 

What’s the matter?” asked Lygons, seized with a 

sudden terror. _ mn . : 

“Nothing,” said Cecilia. “Nothing—that is to say, 
not very much. I have just remembered that I left my 
sewel case lying about my room unlocked.” She congratu- 
fated herself on so faithfully remembering the excuse with 


Marsden had practically unlimited resources at his call, 
and a considerable section of the best beef and brains of 
Scotland Yard drank beer at the Bull Hotel while he 
waited for Cecilia’s message. 

After that m e Scotland Yard’s beef and brains 
finished their beer hastily, wiped their mouths with care, 
and climbed into a couple of motor-cars. 

Then followed a swift succession of events, which, as 


Marsden afterwards described it, was about as good as a | 


sensation scene from a Drury Lane drama. 


“Where is Mr. Levi Lygons?” ee 
“ Never mind about Mr. Levi Lygons; come along with 


Mymms went. 

Marsden took him to his rooms in Curzon Street, and 
there handed him over to the charge of his man Shorter. 
_ Shorter was a great deal more than a valet, and was paid 
in roprtan to his services. He was an old soldier, and 
could g on to a secret like grim death. Shorter also 
had a keen relish for the detective business. When he 


which Marsden had provided her. They found the blue pavilion with but little difficulty, | ¥2% not pressing Marsden’s clothes, he was usually engaged 
“ What can we do! asked Lygons. and Marsden directed that the motors should drive up ihe | on little inquiries for his master. 
“T am afraid, Mr. Lygons,” said Cecilia, “that you can 


do nothing. But I must telephone at once.” 
“Let me find the box for you,” said Lygons. 
Cecilia thanked him, but her heart grew cold. : 
Fortunately there was a teiephone in the ladies’ dressing- 


toom. 

Cecilia made for this. 

Suddenly keen suspicion returned to Lygons; but he set 
it aside. He did his best to feel ashamed of the idea that 
Cecilia could in any way be plotting against him. Still, 
that suspicion of his would not be quieted. 

Cecilia rang through to Marsden. 


carriage swecp from opposite directions, so that they met 
at the door. 

As he fully anticipated, a couple of watchmen rushed out 
of the shadows to see who the visitors might be. 

The watchmen, securely gagged 
to their reflections in the shrubbery. 

In response to Marsden’s imperative ring, the door was 
9} d a few inches, and a man of clerk-liko aspect 
thrust his head out. 

Marsden thoughtfully put one of his polished boots 
against the jamb of the door, so that there should be no 
mistake about his entrance. 


and bound, were left | man creep out of the shadows and then make off down the 


ediately after handing Mymms over to his caro 
Marsden went out. His mind was so bent on seeing the 
Duke and Cecilia that he looked neither to the right nor 
to the left as he jumped into his car. 
Had he looked to the left, he might have seen a little 


street. 

As the little man sped away a stream of wondering and 
wonderful German oaths escaped his mumbling lips. 

Soon he stood, cap in hand, before Count Torfeldt. 


(Another big instalment will appear next week.) 


“It is ‘ Wisteria,’ ” sho said ; “ the little blue pavilion that “What do you want!” asked the clerk-like man. ———— 

stands Pack ie ce oe side of the road after you “ x ms , answered Marsden crisply. ‘“‘ How long,’’ asked the judge of the vagrant negro, 
ave passed the Angler. “ t for?” ; ‘ k 
sa Oh, thanks, Cecilia,” said Marsden, and even over the “To take him to Mr. Levi Lygons.” “pave you been. witheat any means of support? © 


wire Cecilia could detect the warmth in his voice. 

“Good luck!” answered Cecilia, and rang off. 

She was in a distinctly sporting turn of mind. She 
returned to the dining-room, and was delightfully gay. 

Lygons forgot his nervousness, and grew confidential. 
After all, he reflected, as the wine warmed hin, this girl 
ought to be grateful to him. 

e had made ten thousand pounds for her in the last | 

twenty-four hours. . 

But unfortunately Lygons had an upbringing which took 
effect now. From leine confidential, he grew familiar. 

Cecilia checked him at once, and without effort. 

“T must be going home,” she said. 

Levi Lygons glanced at the clock and inwardly grumbled. 
It was just half-past nine. However, he thought he saw 


If you want to be 
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ge the day with 
delicious Quaker Oats 


ness for business or for -pleasure—you 


The clerk-like man gave a short laugh, and looked with 
a scared face at the waiting motor-cars. 

He tried to close the door; but the rest was quick and 
decisive. 

When they had the man down, Marsden ran his fingers 
through his kets and abstracted all the keys. They 
tried all the doors on the ground floor, but found them all 
on the latch and the rooms empty. With lon 
Marsden ran upstairs. At the end of the passage 
a door that was locked. When he had opened it, Marsden 
went in, to find Mymms sitting before a smouldeging fire, 
with a glass of whisky and water at his elbow. 

Mymms looked up with something akin to terror in his 
7 

e 


blue eyes as he beheld Maysden. 
gan to chuckle foolishly. 


the same game. 


thoroughly fit 


Bize 4ft. din. by 2ft. din. 
Git. 41 


eo 40%. Gin... 


strides , 
e found | 


‘‘Since my wife died in 1903, sar!’’ responded the 
darkie respectfully. 
st je 
Uncre Joz: “Yes, Teddy, it is quite possible that 
there are people in the moon.” 
Little Teddy : ‘‘ Well, what becomes of them when 
there isn’t any moon?” 
ee fe 
“Say, pop,” said the American tourist’s little boy 
in London, ‘‘ why does that there soldier wear an eye- 
glass only on one eye? ”? 
“‘So he kin use t’other one to see with!’’ Mr. 


Scrapple answered. 


Billiards at Home. 


You can place ono of these tables on your dining-room table and lift it 
off and store against the wall when it is not wanted. In every respect it 
is a perfect reproduction of the full sized match table and gives exactly 


There is no game which gives such continued fascination as Billiards, 
for fresh possibilities and fresh strokes are always being discovered. ~ 
Ladies can play this as well as their husbands and brothers, It is a game 
of skill, combining amusement and recreation. 


RILEY’S Billiard Tables 


To place on your own Dining Table. 


CASH OR EASY 


PAYMENTS. 


Or in 13 Monthly Pay. 13 Monthly Payments of sé 
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es» Superior Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, 

H French Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjustable 

Feet, Rubber Shod, Low Frost-proof Rubber 

Cushions, Two Cues, Marking Board, Rest, 
Ivory or Crystalate Balls, etc. 


You 


need Quaker Oats for breakfast. 
will work better, easier, and do more. 


You need it for supper. You will sleep 
soundly and your sleep will do you good. End 
the day with delicious, healthful, Quaker Oats. 


Quaker Oats is made from the finest oats 
grown, prepared under perfect conditions, and 


free from all impurities, there is simply no 
Cook 


Delivered, Carriage Paid, to any Railway 
Station at our risk. Nocharge for Packages. 


= Folding Bagatelle Tables, from 30/-, 
Billiard Table whea Fosting LISTS FREE. 
on Dining Table. 


RILEY'S BILLIARD AND DINING TABLES (COMBINED). 


Fitted with Riley’s Patent Action for Raising, Lowering, and Levelling. A Handsome pieceof F: 
asa Dining Table and a high-class Dilliard Table. Made in Mahogany. Oak, Walnut, 4c. All chadernse 
match your furniture, and supplied with Cues, Ivory or Crystalate Balis, Rest, Marking Board, Frost-proof 

Cusbiots, etc., etc. See Li 
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E. J. RILEY Ltd., 
Willow Dale Billiard Works, 
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147 ALDERSCATE ST., E.c. 
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MARY’S APPRECIATION. 

At the first performance 
of the new church organ, 
no one in tho audience was better pleased than the 
maid employed in the organist’s family. 

“So you liked the music, did you, Mary?” said 
the organist, reports of her enthusiasm having 
reached his ears. 

“Oh, it was grand, sir!” 

“What did you like best?” said the organist, 
moved by the glowing eulogy. 


“Oh, I don’t know that!” said Mary; “but there | 
was one place wherq you came down with both hands | 


and feet, and that was about the best. It sounded 
just for all the world like’a steam-roller coming 
down the street !” 

Sa Ol a 

Garce: “Ef t’ missus doan’ get better by next 
Tewsday fortnight I’ll sen fer t’ doctor.” 

Farmer: “Why not before Garge?” 

Garge: “Wull, it’ll be fowrty year nex’ Tewsday 
fortnight since we ’ad t’ doctor, an’ I'd like t’ make 
it even fowrty.” 

COC 

Hus: “But if you like the young fellow, Kate, 
why do you object to our daughter marrying him?” 

Wife: “Oh, she'll marry him for all that; but I 
want to give her a chance to say, when they quarrel, 
that ‘Mother didn’t want me to marry you, any- 
way.’” 


OC 


‘A man was brought before the governor of a prison 
for refusing to go on the treadmill. The governor 
asked him what reason he could give for not obeying. 

“Me go on tho treadmill!” exclaimed the prisoner, 
drawing himself up in offended dignity. “Never, 
sir! I’d rather leave the gaol!” 

_—_ OC 
CLEVER JONES. 

“Ys,” remarked the man with the glass eye, “my 
old friend Jonas Jones was about the most ingenious 
man I ever met. But he was lazy; he cou'd not get 
up in the morning. Still, his principles were good, 
and he meant to cure himself, so he invented an 
alarm clock—one of those things which whirred and 
rang like a double-extra steam-power telephone-bell 
in. convulsions. 

“For a time it worked wonderfully well, for tho 
alarm was so constructed that it had to be stopped 
by its inventor. Ho alone knew the secret, and, of 
course, he had to get out of bed te stop it. He was 
beginning to get golden opinions from his employers 
for his punctuality, when what do you think the silly 
chap did?” 

“Don’t know,” said the open-mouthed listener. 

“Why, he invented an improvement in his patent 
alarm; and now, by another jolly clever contrivance, 
he can stop that alarm without getting out of bed.” 


Cr ge) Ol 


Mercnant: “Yes; we are in need of a porter. 
Where were you employed last?” 
Pr ae “In a bank, sir.”’ 
erchant: “Did you clean it out?” 
Applicant: “No, sir. .The cashier did that.” 
SOO 
“To-morrow,” said five-year-old Sydney, proudly, 
to his teacher, “is my birthday.’ 
“Why,” she replied, “it is mine, too.’ 
The boy could not make it out, and, after a brief 
silence, he exclaimed: 
“How did you get so much bigger’n me?” 
__OC 


Bank Cxierk: “You will have to be identified, 
ma’am.”’ : 

Lady Customer: “My friend here will identify 
me.”’ 

Bank Clerk: “But I don’t know her.”’ 

Lady Customer: “Oh, well, I'll introduce you.” 


_—_0OC 


WELL HELD. 

A uapy, seated in a tramcar recently, noticed that 
the lace of her shoe had come undone. It was the 
work of a moment, but a very warm and trying 
moment, to stoop down and knot it securely. 

When this was accomplished, her hat readjusted, 
and her gloves once more carefully put on, it was 
time to signal the conductor to stop the car for her 
to alight. 

This she did, and after two vain attempts to get 
away she looked around indignantly to find out what 
was holding her foot. This brought her face to face 
with a very irate gentloman, who had been sitting 
next to her. 

“Madam, madam! where are you trying to take 
me?” he demanded. 

“JT_you!” she stammered. 

“Yes—look there!” 

He pointed to the floor, and in an instant she had 
grasped tho situation. By mistake in groping she 
nad grasped the lacing of his boot for the other end 
of her shoo lace, and had tied it so carefully that it 
took the gentleman quite five minutes to offect a 
release. 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


the table the other day to a man at his left, “never 
to meddle with another man’s business.”’ 


ALMOST TOO KIND. 

A TRAVELLER, recently returned from India, was 
giving his impressions. 

“What a country it is!” ho exclaimed. “There 
everybody keeps dozens of servants. I had four 
whose whole business was to look after my pipe. One 
brought it to mo, another filled it, a third lighted 
it for mo——”’ 

“And the fourth?” 


“The fourth smoked it for me. Tobacco never 


| agreed with me!” 


lOO 


Oxp Crap: “Yes sir, I’m ninety-three next birth- 
day, and I don’t recollect ever telling o lie.”’ 

Young Man: “Well, you can’t expect your memory 
to be very reliable at that age.” 


el OL ol 


“Ty an empty barrel weighs ten pounds, what can 
you fill it with to make it weigh seven pounds?” 


“Have to give it up.” 
“Fill it full of holes.” 
SOC 
“I woutp die for you,’’ exclaimed her lover, pas- 
sionately. 


“Oh, don’t,’”’ she answered, in alarm; “I like your 
hair and moustache so much better as they are.” 


COC 


“Ou, I did so want to have a talk with you! 
I’m simply mad to go on the stage!” exclaimed ao 
gushing young lady to a popular actor. 

“Yes, I should think you would be, my dear young 
lady!” replied the great man. 


_GC OC 


HE WAS PROUD OF THEM. 


Photographer: ‘* Pardon me, sir, but I think your smile is 


unnecessarily broad. It will show all your teeth.” 


Client (growling) : “‘ These teeth cost me twenty pounds. I 


want ’em to show.” 


>—>oce 
“How fortunate that it was a doctor’s motor-car 
ran over Jones!” 


“Yes, it is a remarkable thing about Jones—ho 
always is lucky !” 


COC 
Ruymster: “True, sir, I hava not much ready 
money; but I own £2,000 worth of personal 


property.’ 
Her father: “In what shape is this property?” 
Rhymster: “In manuscript pocms.”’ ee 


_——_oCceX 


Mitiiver: “Really, Miss Passay, the white feather 
on your hat makes you look at Icast five years 
younger?” 

Miss Passay: “Well, you may—er—put a couple 
more white feathers on it.’ 


fare] OL 


Butcuer: “I need a boy abuvut your size, and will 
give you 12s. a weck.’’ 

Applicant: “Will I have a chance to rise?” 

Butchor: “Yes; I want you to be here at four 
o’clock in the morning.’’ 


Sar ae) O] a 


GROUNDS FOR COMPLAINT. 

A wan entered a famous restaurant and asked for 
coffee. After he had finished his repast he called the 
waiter, and said: 

“Waiter, this coffee has its good points and its bad 
points. Ono of its good points is this—it has no 
chicory in it.” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the waiter, quite gratified. 
Visions of a handsome tip floated before his mind’s 
eye, and he rubbed his hands gleefully. 

“But,’? resumed the customer, “its bad point is 
this—it has no coffee in it.’ 


occupation. 
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THEN THE BAND PLAYED. 
“[ have made it a rule 
through life,” he said at 


“That’s right—perfectly right,’ was the reply. 

“But I see you have a new confidential clerk.’’ 

“Yes, sir—yes.” 

“ He’s a hard-looking case; I have seen him intoxi. 
cated a dozen times, and I wouldn’t trust him out of 
my sight with a sixpence. Took him out of charity, 


eh?” 


“Well, not altogether, you know. He happens to 

be my eldest son.” 
o_O 

“Bryxs is weak financially, isn’t he?” 

“He hasn’t much money, but he gives employment 
to a great many men.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Other people’s bill collectors.” 

COC 

Jorxzms: “I do not suppose there is a man living 
who could successfully forge my uame to a cheque 
and get it cashed!” 

Morkins: “Is your signature such a peculiar ono, 
then?” 

Jorkins: “No; but I haven’t any money in the 
bank!” ‘ 

eo) 

“T was going to ask you for a new bonnet, dear,” 
said the loving wife, “but I won’t, because I sco 
you can’t afford it.’’ 

“How did you find out that, dear?” asked her 
husband. 

“Well,” the lady replied, “I took a look into your 
cheque-book this morning, and I saw you had only 
one cheque left.” 


DOC 
RATHER UNFORTUNATE. 

Ir was at a children’s party in West Kensington. 
The youngsters had just done more than justice to 
the luxurious spread provided by their hostcss, and 
games were now the order of the evening. 

“Now, children,” said she, “we will play the Zvo, 
and each of you must represent a different animal.” 

Then, going to a little girl, sho asked: “Now, 
Carrie, what are you going to be?” 

“T’ll be an elephant.” 

“And you, Reggie, what are you going to be?” 

“Tm going to be a lion.” 

“And what are you going to be, Hilda?” 

“I’m going to be a tiger.” 

Then, crossing to the other side of the room, the 
hostess, noticing a yaungster sitting all alone, asked: 
“And what are you going to be, Tommy?” 

“P-please, I—I’m going—to be ill.” 

COC 

“Do you believe man is made of dust, Mr. Snip?” 

“Not all of them,” said the tailor. “Dust always 
settles, and I know men who do not.” 

_—_0Cc 

Youncun: “You regard society merely as a machine, 
do you? Well, what part of the machine do you 
consider me?” 

Oldun: “Oh, you’ra one of the cranks!” 

OL 

Kinp Otp Gentieman: “ Well, here’s a shilling for 
you. You say the Town Council took away your 
I sympathise with you very much. That 
Town Council of ours has done so many wrong thing;. 
But how did they take away your occupation?” 

Tramp: “Well, you see, sir, they went and pulled 
down the house I used to lean against.’* 


SOC 


Tuey were alone in the parlour. He was holding 
ng an easy-chair, and she had the sofa all to her- 
selr. 

“I thought,” she said, “you were somcth‘ng of a 
mind-reader?” 

“So I am,”’ he rejoined. 

“Well,”? she said as her eyes tem 
a unoccupied end of the sofa, “ 
it. 


rarily rested 
don’t beliove 


NO WONDER HE WAS TIRED. 

Tae owner of the farm had been enjoying him- 
self at the county fair while his hard-working wife 
stayed at home to see that the farm suffered no loss 
in his absence. 

“Well, Sarah,’”? said the owner upon his return, 
“I’m about tired out. Is the cows in the barn?” 

“Yes, long since,” replied his wife, barely looking 
up from the task then in hand. 

“Ts the hosses unharnessed an’ fed?” 

“ Yes,”’ 

“Chickens locked up?” 

a Yes.’ 

“Wood chopped for mornin’?” 

ac Yes.’’ 

““Waggon-wheel mended an’ ready t? start in th’ 
mornin’ P” 

“ Yes.’”’ 

“Well, then,’’ concluded the exhausted owner, with 
a sigh of relief, “let me have my supper. in’ 


: I’m goin 
t? turn in. Farmin’s beginnin’ t’ tell on me.’? 
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MARY’S APPRECIATION. 


At the first performance 
of the new church organ, 
no one in the audience was better pleased than the 
maid employed in the organist’s family. 

“So you liked the music, did you, Mary?” said 
the organist, reports of her enthusiasm having 
reached his ears. 

“Oh, it was grand, sir!” 

“What did you like best?” said the organist, 
moved by the glowing eulogy. 

“Oh, I don’t know that!” said Mary; “but there 
was ono place wherq you came down with both hands 
and feet, and that was about the best. It sounded 
just for all tho world like*a steam-roller coming 
down the street !” 


_——_OC 

Gance: “Ef t’ missus doan’ get better by next 
Tewsday fortnight T’ll sen fer t’ doctor.” 

Farmer: “Why not before Garge?” 

Garge: “Wull, it’ll be fowrty year nex’ Tewsday 
fortnight since we ’ad t’ doctor, an’ I'd like t’ make 
it even fowrty.” 

COC 

Hus: “But if you like the young fellow, Kate, 
why do you object to our daughter marrying him?” 

Wife: “Oh, she’ll marry him for all that; but I 
want to give her a chance to say, when they quarrel, 
that ‘Mother didn’t want me to marry you, any- 
way.’ ” 

_—_ OC 

‘A man was brought before the governor of a prison 
for refusing to go on the treadmill. The governor 
asked him what reason he could give for not obeying. 

“Me go on tho treadmill!” exclaimed the prisoner, 
drawing himself up in offended dignity. “Never, 
sir! I’d rather leave the gaol!” 

SO Oe 
CLEVER JONES. 

“Yes,” remarked the man with the glass eye, “my 
old friend Jonas Jones was about the most ingenious 
man I ever met. But he was lazy; he oou!d not get 
up in the morning. Still, his principles were good, 
and he meant to cure himself, so he invented an 
alarm clock—one of those things which whirred and 
rang like a double-extra steam-power telephone-bell 
in. convulsions. 

“For a time it worked wonderfully well, for tho 
alarm was so constructed that it had to be topped 
by its inventor. Ho alone knew the secret, and, of 
course, he had to get out of bed te stop it. He was 
beginning to get golden opinions from his employers 
for his punctuality, when what do you think the silly 
chap did?” 

“Don’t know,” said the opcn-mouthed listener. 

“Why, he invented an improvement in his patent 
alarm; and now, by another jolly clever contrivance, 
he can stop that alarm without getting out of bed.” 


SOC 


Mercnant: “Yes; we are in need of a porter. 
Where were you employed last?” 
Applicant: “In a bank, sir.” 
erchant: “Did you clean it out?” 
Applicant: “No, sir. .The cashier did that.” 
>__OoC 
“To-morrow,” said five-year-old Sydney, proudly, 
to his teacher, “is my birthday.’ 
“Why,” she replied, “it is mine, too.” 
The boy could not make it out, and, after a brief 
silence, he exclaimed : 
“How did you get so much bigger’n me?” 
_—_ 0c 
Banx Crerx: “You will have to be identified, 
ma’am.”’ ; 
Lady Customer: “My friend here will identify 
me.”’ 
Bank Clerk: “But I don’t know her.” 
Lady Customer: “Oh, well, I’ll introduce you.” 


_—_ OC 


WELL HELD. 

A xapy, seated in a tramcar recently, noticed that 
the lace of her shoe had come undone. It was the 
work of a moment, but a very warm and trying 
moment, to stoop down and knot it securely. 

When this was accomplished, her hat readjusted, 
and her gloves once more carefully put on, it was 
time to signal the conductor to stop the car for her 
to alight. 

This she did, and after two vain attempts to get. 
away she looked around indignantly to find out what 
was holding her foot. This brought her face to face 
with a very irate gentleman, who had been sitting 
next to her. 

“Madam, madam! where are you trying to take 
me?” he demanded. 

“T_-you!” sho stammered. 

“ Yes—look there!” 

He pointed to the floor, and in an instant she had 
grasped the situation. By mistake in groping she 
nad grasped the lacing of his boot for the other end 
of her shoo lace, and had tied it so carefully that it 
took the gentleman quite five minutes to effect a 
release. 


Have you a pencil? Then get the XMAS ROYAL, pric 
will show you how to make it wander, 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


ALMOST TOO KIND. 

A TRAVELLER, recently returned from India, was 
giving his impressions. 

“What a country it is!” ho exclaimed. “There 
everybody keeps dozens of servants. I had four 
whose whole business was to look after my pipe. Ono 
brought it to me, another filled it, a third lighted 
it for mo——”’ 

“And the fourth?” 

“The fourth smoked it for me. 
agreed with me!” 


Tobacco never 


COC 


Oxtp Cuar: “Yes sir, I’m ninety-three next birth- 
day, and I don’t recollect ever telling a lie.” 

Young Man: “Well, you can’t expect your memory 
to be very reliable at that age.” 


DOC 


“Ir an empty barrel weighs ten pounds, what can 
you fill it with to make it weigh seven pounds?” 


“Have to give it up.’”’ 
“Fill it full of holes.” 
1 Od 


” exclaimed her lover, pas- 


“I wounp die for you, 
sionately. 
“Oh, don’t,’’ she answered, in alarm; “TI like your 


hair and moustache so much better as they are.’ 
CHOC 


“Ox, I did so want to have a talk with you! 
I’m simply mad to go on the stage!” exclaimed a 
gushing young lady to a popular actor. 

“Yes, I should think you would be, my dear young 
lady!” replied the great man. 


COC 


HE WAS PROUD OF THEM. 


Photographer: “‘ Pardon me, sir, but I think your smile és 
unnecessarily broad. It will show all your teeth.” 


Client (growling) : ‘‘ These teeth cost me twenty pounds. I 
want ’em to show.” 


SOC 
“How fortunate that it was a doctor’s motor-car 
ran over Jones!” 
“Yes, it is a remarkable thing about Jones—ho 
always is lucky !” 
ba elo lo 


Ruymster: “True, sir, I havo not much ready 
money; but I own £2,000 worth of personal 
property.’’ 

Her father: “In what shape is this property?” 

Rhymster: “In manuscript poems.” ila 


ocr 
Mituner: “Really, Miss Passay, the white feather 
on your hat makes you look at least five years 
younger ?”” 


Miss Passay: “Well, you may—er—put a coupl 
more white feathers on it.” y P couple 


ar OL 


Burcuer: “I need a boy abuut your size, and will 
give you 12s. a weck.”” 

Applicant: “Will I have a chance to rise?” 

Butchor: “Yes; I want you to be here at four 
o’clock in the morning.’’ 


ar ee) ©] od 


GROUNDS FOR COMPLAINT. 
A maw entered o famous restaurant and 
coffee. After he had finished his repast he bar for 
waiter, and said: 
“Waiter, this coffee has its good points and its bad 
points. Ono of its good points is this—it has no 
chicory in it.” 


“Yes, sir,” replied the w.:'. qu: — gratified, 
Visions of a handsome tip flo. e' if» his mind’s 
eye, and ho rubbed his hands . : ‘i:!1y : 

“But,’’? resumed the custov::, “its |. voint is 


this—it has no coffee in it,’’ 


UG. 
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THEN THE BAND PLAYED, 

“T have made it a rule 

' through life,” he said at 

the table the other day to a man at his left, “never 
to meddle with another man’s business.” 

“That’s right— rfectly right,”’ was the reply. 

“But I see you have a new confidential clerk.’ 

“Yes, sir—yes.” —_ 

“ He’s a hard-looking case; I have seen him intasi 
cated a dozen times, and I wouldn’t trust him out of 
my sight with a sixpence. Took him out of charity, 
eh?” 

“Well, not altogether, you know. He happens to 
be my eldest son.” 

TO 

“ Brvxs is weak financially, isn’t he?” 

“He hasn’t much money, but he gives employment 
to a great many men.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Other people’s bill collectors.” 

COC 

Jorxgns: “I do not suppose there is a man living 
who could successfully forge my uname to a cheque 
and get it cashed!” ; 

Morkins: “Is your signature such a peculiar ono, 
then?” 

Jorkins: “No; but I haven’t any money in the 
bank !” . 

SOC 

“T was going to ask you for a new bonnet, dear," 
said the loving wife, “but I won’t, becauso I seo 
you can’t afford it.’’ 

“How did you find out that, dear?” asked her 
husband. 

“Well,’? the lady replied, “I took a look into your 
cheque-book this morning, and I saw you had only 
one cheque left.”’ 


SOC 
RATHER UNFORTUNATE. 


Ir was at a children’s party in West Kensinston. 
The youngsters had just done more than justice to 
the luxurious spread provided by their hostess, ani 
games were now the order of the evening. 

“Now, children,” said she, “we will play the Z:0, 
and each of you must represent a different animal." 

Then, going to a little girl, she asked: “Now, 
Carrie, what are you going to be?” 

“T'll be an elephant.” 

“And you, Reggie, what are you going to be?” 

“T'm going to be a lion.” 

“And what are you going to be, Hilda?” 

“T’m going to be a tiger.” . 

Then, crossing to the other side of the room, the 
hostess, noticing a yaungster sitting all alone, asked: 
“And what are you going to be, Tommy?” 

“P-please, I—I’m going—to be ill.” 

SOC 

“Do you believe man is made of dust, Mr. Snip?” 

“Not all of them,” said the tailor. “Dust alwars 
settles, and I know men who do not.” 

o—_0OCc<- 

Youncun: “You regard society merely as a machine, 
do you? Well, what part of the machine do you 
consider me?” 

Oldun: “Oh, you’re one of the cranks!” 


_—_O0cCco 

Kinp Otp Gentieman: “ Well, here’s a shilling for 
you. You say the Town Council took away your 
occupation. I sympathise with you very much. That 
Town Council of ours has done so many wrong things. 
But how did they take away your occupation?” 

Tramp: “Well, you see, sir, they went and pulled 
down the house I used to lean against.’* 


_—_0Cco 


Tuey were alone in the parlour. He was holding 
a an easy-chair, and she had the sofa all to hez- 
self. 

“I thought,” sho said, “you wero somcth’ng of a 
mind-reader?” 

“So I am,” he rejoined. 

“Well,’’ she said as her eyes temporarily rested 
on the unoccupied end of the sofa, “I don’t beliove 
it. 

_——_ OCH 
NO WONDER HE WAS TIRED. 

Tue owner of the farm had been enjoying him- 
self at the county fair while his hard-working wifo 
stayed at home to see that the farm suffered no loss 
in his absence. 

“Well, Sarah,’ said the owner upon his return, 
“Tm about tired out. Is the cows in the barn?” 

“Yes, long since,’’ replied his wifo, barely looking 
up from the task then in hand. 

“Is the hosses unharnessed an’ fed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Chickens locked up?” 

ac Yes.’” 

sol, In? 999 

a Ll chopped for mornin’? 

*‘Waggon-wheel mended an’ ready ¢’ start in th’ 
mornin’ P” 

“ Yes.’’ 

“Well, then,” concluded the exhausted owner, with 
a sigh of relief, “let me have my supper. I’m goin’ 
t? turn in. Farmin’s beginnin’ t’ tell on me.” 
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THINGS A WOMAN 
WANTS TO KNOW. 


Cheese Pudding. 

Take four ounces of dry cheese and grate 
it, then mix it with six or seven ounces of 
breadcrumbs which have been dried in the 
oven and pounded. Beat two eggs with three 
quarters of a pint of milk, season with a little 
made mustard and cayenne pepper. ; 
over the bread and cheese, and bake in a 
moderate oven for three quarters of an hour. 


Savoury Mutton Rolls. 

Cut some cold mutton into slices, trim off 
all fat, and season nicely with pepper and salt. 
Chop some capers with a little lemon peel, and 
lay some onthe mutton. Then roll it up and 
put onaskewer. Place the rolls in the oven, 
with enough gravy to cover, and bake for about 
a quarter of an hour. Slip the rolls off the 
skewer, and serve with brown gravy. 


Irish Potato Scones. 

Mash half a pound of cold potatoes, add a 
pinch of salt, ig as much dried flour as the 
potato will take up, taking care not to let the 
flour get lampy. Add as much milk as will 
form the whole into a stiff dough, roll out very 
thin on to a floured board, cut into rounds 
with a tin cutter, and prick with a fork. Bake 
on a very hot griddle for about seven minutes, 
and turn them over when half done. 


Brown Bread. 

‘Weigh seven pounds of wholemeal (if you 
prefer bran bread, two pounds of bran to five 
pounds of white flour), put it into a pan, and 
make a hole in the centre. Mix two anda half 
ounces of yeast with one quart of warm water ; 
pour this into the pan, an with a spoon work 
enough flour into it to form a light batter. 
Dust some flour over it, and set it to rise for one 
hour near the fre. After this time the dough 
will have risen, and the meal will have cracked. 
Then work in more water, and a dessert-spoon- 
ful of salt, until you bave kneaded all into a 
light dough, and all the paste has worked off 
your hands. Set this to rise for an hour, 
covering with a cloth. Make into loaves and 
bake for one hour. If this makes the bread 
browner than you like, add one pound of white 
flour to every six of wholemeal. (Reply to ONE 
Who DesizEs To PLEASE.) 


Auld Acquaintance. 

“We used to rock one another's cradles,” 
said Millais of an old friend—and there is a 
world of tender intimacy in the suggestion. One 
is happy to note that, for the most al it is 
the pleasant associations that cling closest, the 
rocking of the cradles—not the inevitable 
scrimmages of childhood, when the cradle gets 
upset, and bumps and bruises follow. 

There's another way, however, of looking at 
these very old acquaintances. One gets eo 
used to people, saturated with their everyday 
personality, that one is seldom able to arrive 
at a true appreciation of their real qualities. 

And as with persons, so with things. We 
grow so accustomed to the sight of the articles 
stored in our cupboards that we flatter our- 
selves we know all about them, but in nine 
cases out of ten we are mistaken. 

Take for example our knowledge of those 
homely everyday eatables, suet, flour, and 
currants. Set these three materials before a 
housekeeper, tell her to make a sweet dish out 
of them, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred she will think of nothing in the world 
but a plain boiled currant dumpling. That is 
because ninety-nine housewives out of a hun- 
dred do not know the possibilities of currants. 

Here are some recipee, cut from the new 
edition of a most useful little Currant Cookery 
Book, a copy of which your grocer wil! gladly 
give you on request. 

Currant TEA SCONES. 

4-Ib. self-raising flour, loz. castor sugar, 
1 egg, 20z. butter, 20z. currants, and sufficient 
milk to make a soft dough. 

Metuov.—Rub the butter into the flour, 
add the sugar and currants, and mix with 
the egg (well beaten) and milk. Knead well, 
and roll out rather thickly. Stamp out into 
rounds with a paste cutter, and place on to a 
Sim baking tin, brush over with egg, and 

ke in fairly hot oven for about 15 minutes. 

LANCASHIRE PUDDING. 

Line a pie dish with good short crust paste ; 
line also the edges of the dish, and brush over 
with egg. Beat up 2 eggs, add half-a-pint of 
warm milk, 20z. castor sugar, and grated rind 
ofl lemon. Lastly, }-lb. currants; place in slow 


HOME 


SOME DAINTY DISHES, | 


Pour this | 


for even the most devoted lovers to be for ever together. 
always true that absence makes the heart grow fond, but it is undoubtedly 
a fact that the absence of absence is usually fatal to fondness. 


EXTREMELY BECOMING. ~ 

Tue tall, slim proportions of the average girl 
of fourteen to sixteen are never more becomingly 
clad tban in the Norfolk type of costume. You 
see it here (No. 254a) at ita best. Besides, just 
at this age, a girl is usually hovering between 
school and a career; and either at the seminary 
or in an office, an outdoor dress such as is hare 
shown would be equally suitable. — 

Though cloth might be used, it never seems 
quite as suitable for a hard-wear dress as does 
serge or tweed, and really one can now get very 
good serges at about eighteenpence the 

ard. 

. Four yards of forty-two inch material will be 
found safficient to fashion this becoming toilette, 
the skirt of which need not be lined if the fabric 
employed be fairly heavy in al Butin that 
event do not make the mistake of facing the 
skirt-hem with lining, as it never brushes 80 
clean as the serge itself. 

Indeed it is treason to suggest facing skirts at 
all where growing girls are concerned, a really 
deep hem being the only suitable finish. Time 
\ enough to face the skirt when the hem is let 

> down. 
> The coat is fitted by means of darts, but these 
ave hidden by the pleats of materials. From 
this same coat pattern, cut your lining—of 
Italian cloth or sateen—and make it up in such 
a way that the turnings of the lining seams rest 
against those of material, 60 rendering the 


No. 2542. Paper Pattern, 
63d., post free, from Pattern 


Ce ing ey garment as neat inside as out. 
London, Ce >__l0OCc< 


COLOUR HINTS. 

Tue art of dress is one that should be carefully studied by every girl, 
whether she be beautiful or plain. There are colours that blend and 
colours that contradict one another, Never forget this. The genuine 
brunette—she of the dark eyes and dark skin and neck, rich red o eeka— 
can wear cream, deep yellow, orange, cardinal, deep maroon, deep blue; 
but not purple, golden brown, tans, greys, or claret. She should avoid all 
greens, violets, mauves, and “ greeny” blues. 

The fair brunette must not think, because she happens to possess black 
or brown-black hair, that she must dress up to it. e hair is a matter of 
quite minor importance—it is the skin and the eyes that have to be studied 
and considered. Among the fair brunette’s colours are cream, pale blue, 
all shades of grey, pale coral, and pale salmon pink. 


a 


WANTED-SOLITUDE, SOMETIMES. 

Even the best of us have our moods, and the wise man and woman will 
never forget this important fact, which, if forgotten, makes such a great 
difference to the happiness of married people. 

Husbands and wives often commit the mistake of not respecting each 
the individuality of the other. As in the case of children, there is much to 
be urged in favour of a little judicious neglect now and then. 

There are times every man and woman wishes to be let alone by even 
the nearest and dearest, when the soul craves leave to retire within iteelf 
and pull down the blinds. At such moments kindness and tact will grant 
tke desired privacy, spontaneously, and without comment. It is not well 
It may not be 


MAKE A COAT—AND WIN A PRIZE. 

Evenrysopy likes to earn a little cash, most people also like to do a kind 
deed: Here is an excellent opportunity of doing the deed and earning the 
cash at one and the same time. It’s like this: you all know that the 
coming winter is going to see a lot of distress among the poor, especially 
among the children of the poor, who cannot stand cold and hunger like 
their elders. In view of this the Evening Standard is organising a com- 
petition in which readers are asked to set to work and make warm winter 
coats for boys and girls and winter frocks for girls. These garments are 
for distribution, as a sort of Christmas gift, among the children of the 
unemployed, who will be selected by Sir Jobn Kirk, of the Ragged School 
Union. Before that is done, however, their merit, from a point of view of 
workmanship alone, is to be judged, and five prizes of £2 each are going 
to be awarded for the coats, and five prizes of £1 each will be given for the 
frocks. It’s one of those “ vor hie satisfied” sort of schemes. The 
children will, of course, be pleased, the organisers will be pleased, and you 
who make the garments will be pleased whether you winor not. Garments 
must reach the Evening Standard Office by December 1st, and full particulars 
can be cbtuined by writing to the Editress, Ladies’ Page, Evening Standard, 
104 Shoe Lane, E.C. 
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THE SEYMOUR HICKS’ BEAUTY QUEST. 
27,200 


In prizes for the twelve most Beautiful Women 
in England. For full particulars read the London 


Daily Express 


oven, bake untilset, and serve cither hotor cold. gar aaAgARASAhaahARAAMhAAAIRARRAAL ARAB BABAR 


As a girl’s reading is, 80 is she. 


The XMAS ROYAL ia the best of reading. 


NOTES _ PAGE. 


Now on sale, price 6d. 


CONDUCTED BY 
“ISOBEL.” | 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Rub the Hands 

With celery after using onions, and the 
pungent, disagreeable smell will soon disappear. 
Flour 

Baked in a tin dish till it is well browned 
is avery good “colouring” to keep ready for 


use. 
When MaKing Coffee 

In a jug, place the ground coffee in a 
muslin bag, heat the jug, and use perfectly 
boiling water. 

A Good Batter for Yorkshire Pudding 

Is made by mixing one pint of milk with 
half a pound of flour-and two well beaten eggs. 
Bake in a greased tin in a hot oven. 

PigsKin é 

May be washed well with saddle soap, and 
then, hen dry, polish it with a good brown 
boot polish, and it will look as good as new. 
(Reply to PIGSKIN.) 

How to Boil Cowheel. 

Scrape and clean it well and boil gently 
for five or six hours in two quarts of water to 
one of milk. While boiling, add four Spanish 
onions and a sprinkling of salt. Serve with 
the onions and liquor. 

A Cold Spanish Onion, 

If it has been boiled till quite tender, may 
be sliced and then dressed with oil and vinegar, 
pepper and salt. It makes a very acceptable 
winter salad. 

Pickled Beetroot. 

Take some large beetroots and boil them 
till tender, peel and slice into a jar. Boil 
sufficient vinegar to cover the beetroot, with a 
blade of mace, twelve peppercorns, and four 
cloves. Pour this over while boiling and tie 
over the jar with bladder. 

The Best.and Cheapest Floor Stain 

That I know is made by dissolving half an 
ounce of permanganate of potash in crystals in 
one quart of boiling water. Apply this hot to 
the boards, and it will sink in, and makea very 
good stain. For the second spelicnoe add a 
little more permanganate if you think the 
colour is hardly dark enough. (Reply to Foy.) 
To Polish Your Brass Bedstead. 

It is always difficult to get brass that bas 
been once neglected right again, but with 
mpenren cleanings by my recipe I hope you 
will manage it. Rub two pieces of bath-brick 
together, so as to procure a fine powder. Mix 
this into a paste with paraffin, and well scour 
the brass, and polish with a leather. N.B.—If 
the bath-brick is scraped off with a knife 
instead of being ground together, the powder 
will be coarse, and consequently the brass will 
be scratched. (Reply to Rita.) 

Looks Years Younger. Right Food 
Brings Back the Bright Eyes of Youth. 

A Halesowen woman writes : ‘If women past 
their first youth would have the bright eyes, 
the clear skin, and the elastic step of youth, 
they should let Grape-Nuts form part of their 
dai y diet. I speak from experience. I work 
twelve hours daily, and am as bright and 
strong and young and happy (though 
unmarried) as ever I was. All this I believe 
is through taking Grape-Nuts, as previously 
I was often ailing and always easily fatigued. 

“TI have been eating Grape-Nuts twice a 
day now for twelve months, and a lady tells 
me I look quite ten years younger. Recently 
I have been giving Grape-Nuts to a little 
child that was rapidly wasting away. She 
takes the food quite eagerly, and her face is 
now getting quite plump and rosy and pretty, 
although it was such a weazened, pinched face 
before. I’m so glad that Grape-Nuts is such 
a cheap food for her, because her mother is so 
poor. 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd. 66 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 

There is no beauty apart from health, and 
health is conditioned by food. To ensure the 
inc oy of health that keeps one always 
young, lessen the quantity of meat and take 
Grape-Nuts in place of indigestible starchy 
foods. The partially pre-digested Grape- 
Nuts, with either hot or cold milk, is the ideal 
food to keep a healthy, purified blood-stream 
continuously coursing through the body. A 
ten days’ trial proves—There’s a reason for 
Grape-Nuts. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and fall of human 
interest. 
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VIM Js 2 universa/ NORTH | No home fs complete 
all round cleanser “x, without VIM 

for all. climes. the Cleanser and 
for all cleaning. 
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homely and a The FS Jables spotless, 
cooking utenst/s — Brasswork bright. 
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FOR A TESTIMONIAL! 
THIS IS YOUR LAST CHANCE 


This is a fair and square proposition, by which, for an investment of 1/14, you not only get your money’s worth in one of 
the best medicines in the world, but you also have an opportunity of earning either the big prize of £100, or one of the 
numerous One Guinea prizes, for the best genuine testimonial. Spelling, grammar, and writing do not count, and you 
have as good a chance as any other man or woman to win the prize. 


DR. GARDNER'S PINK TABLETS 


SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS CHEMISTS, IN BOXES AT 1/it and 2/9, 
The world-renowned Remedy for Constipation, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Nervous Head- 
ache, Flatulence, and other diseases of the Stomach and Digestive Organs. 
DON’T DELAY! et a box to-day from your chemist, and if he has sold out, fill up and send the attached order at once, 
when the box will be forwarded by return, post paid, with full particulars. 


Contest Closes Dec. 15th 


iii cine cae e ae 
DR. GARDNER'S REMEDIES CO., 4 FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 


Enclosed please find P.O.0. 1/1}, for which send me at once a box of Dr. GARDNER’S PINK TABLETS, 
post free, with particulars of competition. 
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Name 
Address in full 


If you want the large size box send 2/9. 
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ONE MORE LOOK 
CLOSING 


Chanegelets. 

ALtHovcH quite a number of readers have been 
attracted by the charms of Changelets, there are 
still many who have not yet fallen victims to 
its fascination. Such people are inclined to fight 
shy of anything novel in the way of competitions, 
because they do not at a cursory glance grasp what 
they have to do, and they don’t bother to read the 
explanation. It took many weeks before Limericks 
became really popular. en they first started 
very few people bothered about them. Judging 
from the number of entries in the opening weeks 
of Changelets, this form of amusement should 
easily beat all previous contests in point of size. 
The rules which govern Changelets are really so 
very, very simple. Read them now. And the 
task set you is so delightfully amusing that when 
you have entered once you will look forward from 
week to week with even more eagerness for your 
favourite weekly. 


Our 500th Insurance Claim. 

Tue sad details of a fatal accident to one of our 
readers, given on another page of this paper, come 
as another reminder that we never know what 
may happen during our daily work. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of everyone, especially those who 
have others dependent upon them, to take what- 
ever precautions are possible to prevent disaster 
to the wife or children left behind. Pearson’s 
Weekly makes insurance against cycling or railway 
accident so simple that there is no excuse for 
neglect. The coupon always pets on page iii of 
the red cover, and this should be signed the very 
first thing on purchasing your copy. 


“ Other Way, Please.” 

D. H. J., of Nelson, Lancs, writes, commenting on 
the ’bus conductor story, which recently appeared 
in “The Editor’s Notebook.’? The story, he says, 
reminds him of an old lady who got on the car from 
Nelson to Barrowford, and asked the conductor to 
stop at a certain street. When the car was near- 
ing the street desired, he shouted to the old lad 
who was on top that her destination was raathed. 
The old dame, being seated near the steps by the 
driver, commenced to get down that way, whereupon 
the driver shouted, “The other way down, miasus.’’ 
“Oh, all right,’’? she replied, and, reversing her- 
self, she came down backwards. The driver was so 
amused that he couldn’t send her back for laughing. 


Rather too Dazzling. 

Like most of us, Jimmy would be pleased to add to 
his income, if he could do so with strict honesty 
and safety. He has received a communication from 
a gentleman who offers to guarantee a return of £50 
within one month, for every £10 entrusted to him 
for investment.————_I advise you to leave the 
financier strictly alone, Jimmy. A man who could 
really ensure euch profits as this would be too busy 
turning his own £10’s into £50’s to have time to send 
you touting letters. 


flere’s a Budding Financier. 

Tuere is nothing like looking forward to the future 
with sanguine eyes. SHares is at present earning 
the sum of eighteen shillings per week, but he 
hopes that in time ho will be earning so much more 
that he will have a handsome surplus left over 
for investment. So already SHares is interested 
in Limited Liability Companies. “I should like 
to know,’’ he says, “what is the exact meaning of 
such terms as debentures, preference shares, 
ordinary shares, and so on.” Delighted 
to help you to useful information, SHares. When 
a Pe ic company wishes to borrow additional capi- 
tal for a limited time—say, five years—it gives 
receipts for the loan, pays interest on these receipts, 
and recovers them when the loan is wiped out. 
These receipts are debentures. The difference be- 
tween preference and ordinary shares is, roughly, 
that the former carry a definite, stated interest, 
and, in the event of the voluntary winding up of 
the company, would be first. considered. They are, 
therefore, more desirable securities than ordinary 
shares. As to your query as to the best forms of 
securities, railway stock is considered as safe as 
anything, and will continue to be so until every- 
body begins to travel by aeroplane. But your best 
courso will be to wait till you acquire experience 
on your own, Sitares, and then use your own judg- 
ment in investing your accumulated funds. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a Story. 


No other paper of its kind has earned a greater 
reputation for the excellence of its serial stories 
than Pearson’s Weekly. And stories of the kind 
which Pearson’s gives its readers are not found 
without a good deal of anxious searching. _ 

We have, therefore, decided to offer a prize of 
£200 for the best serial story received by us under 
the following conditions: 

Stories must. be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot should be laid Fp ally in this coun- 
try, and the period should be that of the present 

ay. 

The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of 
the novel considered by us to be the best. We 
reserve to ourselves the right to purchase any of 
the other stories at our usual rates of remunera- 
tion, and all stories must be submitted under this 
condition. : 

Manuscripts, which must be typewritten on one 
side of the paper only, should be addressed to the 
Fiction Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., and should be marked “£200 
Story” on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss 
or non-delivery of MSS., but where stamps to cover 
postage are inclosed every endeavour will be made 
to assure their safe return in the event of their 
proving unsuitable. 


Not Exactly “‘ Dashed Off.” 

LitERaTuRE wants to know what was the longest time 
ever given by one man to the writing of a book. 
—— If you mean, the hours actually spent 
by an author bending over his desk, pen in hand, I 
am afraid it would be impossible to answer you. 
Perhaps, however, you mean the time which has 
elapsed from an author beginning a book to finish- 
ing? In this sense, Gibbon consumed nineteen 
years in er the “‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” and Goethe began to write 
“Faust” when ho was not thirty, and had not really 
finished it when he was over eighty years old. 


Bridges of Hide. 

Keystone is curious about bridges. He wishes to be 
informed who built the first bridge, and what it 
was like, and he asks what bridge in the world is 
the longest. He has been told that the British 
Empire holds the record for possessing the bridge 
of greatest breadth._——_J€ As for the talented 
individual who constructed the, first bridge, Kry- 
STONE, his name has been lost in the mists of 
antiquity, but it is pretty certain that the “bridge” 
he constructed consisted of a length of knotted hide, 
thrown over a river, and fastened to a couple of 
posts on either bank. The tourist of the ante- 
diluvian age had then to work his way across by 
hanging on the rope, with most of his person sub- 
merged in the rushing flood. You are right about 
the length record belonging to Great Britain. 
The Tay Bridge is the longest in the world, 
measuring 10,780 feet across. 


Step-Maternal Authority. 


“My father never seems to realise that I am grown-up,” | 


INDIGNANT -FIVE confides in your Editor. 
“Recently he married again; and he insists that I 
shall obey my step-mother in everything, even as to 
the friends I make, the times I go out and come in, 
and the money I spend. As my step-mother is only 
a year older than myself, I do not consider this fair 
or reasonable. Do you ?”—————_Hardly, In- 
DIGNANT TWENTY-FIVE. Of course, your father, having 
made the lady his wife, has a right to say that she 
shall be mistress in his house, but, as you have 
reached years of discretion, and, as your step-mother 
is so little your senior, it seems unreasonable to 
require you to submit to her control in matters 
relating solely to yourself. Probably, if you were 
to talk to your father sensibly on the subject, he 
would realise that your point of view is a fair one. 
If your step-mother and yourself could become good 
friends, it would smooth over difficulties wonderfully. 


Heaven-Born Generals ? 

Ane great generals born or made? This is the question 
which Mars and a friend have been discussing. 
“‘My friend says there is no such thing as a heaven- 
born general, and that no man could command a 
big army without being thoroughly trained, while I 
hold that the really great general is born with a 
genius for war, and doesn’t need any training. For 
instance, Julius Cesar could not have gone to a 
military college like Sandhurst, seeing that such 
colleges were unknown in his days, while Cromwell 
went straight from sheep-grazing to lead the Iron- 
sides to victory.”- In the lace, 
Mars, you are a bit out in your examples. Julius 
Cesar served for years in a subordinate capacity 
before he qualified himself for supreme command, 
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and Cromwell was for a long time quite an insignifi. 
cant officer. So they were both trained, you see, 
before they could show what was in them. It is 
true that in the past men with no military training 
have commanded armies and won victories. But in 
the olden times armies were what we should now- 
adayg call big mobs, and the ancient generals wero 
not called on to understand strategy or tactics. 
Battles were just cut and thrust, and the strongest 
won. But in modern times war has become g0 com. 
plicated a science that no man, no matter how great 
@ genius, could hope to become a master of it with. 
out a tremendous amount of study. The American 
Civil War gave a splendid ‘chance to natural 
geniuses in war, since both the North and South 
wanted good officers badly; yet, not a leader on 
either side who won fame, from Grant, Lee, Stono- 
wall Jackson, and Sherman, downward, was any- 
thing but a professional soldier. The fact would 
seem to be that a great general is both born and 
made—nature has to endow him with genius, and 
timed and experience have to teach him how to uso 
them. 


False. 

Bonxo is in somewhat the same predicament as a 
young bey reader of P.W., who wrote some time 
ago, to ask if she ought to tell her future husband 
that all her raven tresses were not her own original 

roperty. It is his moustache that perturbs Bonxo. 
The oung lady to whom he is plighted has con- 
ffessed that it was his moustache that first attracted 
her to Bonko, and that she doubts if she loves 
him without it. It is a beautiful moustache, but 
the worst of it is that ha bought it in a shop. Hoe 
despaired of nature ever adorning him with 
one, so he helped himself. Now he is thinking of 
suicide. He dare not tell the young lady the truth, 
yet he lives in dread, lest she should find it out. 
——_————The surprising thing to me, Bonko, is 
that she has not found it out already. But perhaps 
you use extra strong glue to affix it? I should 
counsel that you make a full confession of tho 
tragedy, and teach the , roma lady to love you for 


your genuine manly qualities. 


Ne Yearne to Walk the Slack-Wire. 

“TI am in a shop, but my ambition is to become a 
champion slack-wire walker,” writes AmBiTious JoE. 
“Can you tell me how to set about it? ’?——__—_ 
It is a pity that you did not write to me sooner. 
The slack-wire expert of Henrietta Street left us 

oor, a few weeks ago. He was our office boy, 
but had been born in a family of elack-wire 
geniuses, and he simply couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to practise on the wires we use for binding up 
poets. It wag in his blood, you see. I can only 
speak diffidently as an amateur in the business; 
but I believe that the professional method of learn- 
ing to negotiate the slack-wire is to start when you 
are young, and to diligently practise until you can 
walk with mathematical precision along a line 
chalked on the floor. Then you try to make your 
graceful way along a ship’s cable, or something 
similar, allowing it to lie on the floor at first, and 
raising it inch by inch from terra-firma, as your 
increasing skill permits. When you can skip airily 
along the cable, at an altitude of twenty feet or so, 
you discard it for something thinner—say, a good, 
strong clothes-line. So, by beautifully graduated 
degrees, you eventually reach the wire. And when 
you do reach it, may you have luck! 


When the Right Thing is not Easy. 

T. S. was out of work for a long time, and his wife 
and himself had a hard time of it. Then, through 
answering an advertisement, he obtained a situation. 
Now he has every reason to suspect that his em- 
ployer is engaged in running a swindling business. 
‘But I could’ not prova my suspicions,” he writes; 
“and even if- fraud is being practised, I do not 
actually assist in it, as my duties—those of a clerk— 
are purely mechanical. Yet I have no moral doubts 
that my employer is not straight, and I am uneasy. 
But, at the same time, I hesitate to throw up my 
paren, dreading to throw my poor wife and myself 

ack into poverty, now that the winter is on us. 
may say that my employer 
very kind to me.” - Yours is a difficult 
case, and I am sorry for you. Candidly, though, I 
am of opinion that every man ought to do what ‘he 
believes to be right. I cannot see how a man can 
work for a fraudulent business without helping, if 
but in the smallest way, to further the fraud. Even 
if only to address envelopes, which you knew were 
to inclose letters enticing people to be swindled, 
you would be helping to swindle them. If you are 
quite sure about your employer's character, I do 
not see how you can stop with him, if you wish to 
be honest. But make quite sure before you decide. 
If you are man enough to do the right thing at a 
mal sacrifice, surely you will be man enough to 
nd some clean work to do. 
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A Tribute to Beauty. 


winent historian has left on record the state- 
shat beautiful women have played an impertant 
n the making of history. 
! beauty is just as yreat a power in the land 
as it bas been in past ages. We all pay 
‘e to womanly charms. 
‘here is nothing surprising 
san to discover the most 
‘n has aroused. 
\.. ask our readers to hold the scales of judgment 
:! ir hands, and upon their verdict hangs the 
deome prize of £250, And in addition the proud 
+o will occupy the esalted pusiticn of Queen of 


in the creat interest 
beautiful woman in 


Lat such a prize and such a distinction is some- 
. quite out of the common there is no denying. 
ve beautiful woman will win the prize, and our 
ders are on #he tip-toe of expectation until it is 
ald who ig to carry off the coveted honour. 
\. we expected, the publication of the towns and 
siens in which the leading candidates reside, 
caused a stir in the ranks. As a correspondent 
‘iy remarks, “It clears the air and lets candidates 
{ their friends know where they are.” 
We shall be advertising the close cf the contest 
“ortiy, so we would strongly urge all candidates to 
e the time left to them either in improving or 
aintaining their positions on the list. 
And, while every vote is of importance, we need 
vdly point out the great advantage advance sub- 
iptions are to candidates. That scme have recog- 
sed this is proved by the number of votes stand- 
tu their credit, but we hope to sce mere use 
us excellent method of getting into the front ranks. 
The following are the names of the leading candi- 
ites with the towns and divisions in which they 
side. They are published in the order of merit, 
fo. 1 being first, No. 2 second. and so on down the 
t. The towns and divisions are, of course, arranged 
the same way. 
There are several alterations to record in the order 
i the names. These alterations, however, do .not 
fect the four names at the head ef the Hst, for, in 
nite of the keenness of the contest. these candidates 
ive so far held their own against all-comers. This 
cans that they and their supporters fave realised 


£250 FOR WINNER, 


the importance of being at the tep, and! 
hard and continuously 


ae 


lose 


lut to 


they have gained. 
It is worthy of note that we have reccived a good 
many votes from these of our readers who live in 
the 


come forward to help their townswemet 


same towns the candidates, and who 


as 


Worked 
advantag 


have 
1. This is as 


it should be, and shows that they are proud of the 
et-tinction conferred upen their towns by being repre- 
sented in the list. 


Now en 
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TEN PRIZES GF £10 


Naive o: Candi ‘ate, 


Miss Mapoe Sykes - : Rilston, Yoros 
Miss Flossie ANNATTA PEERY 
Miss Livian GouLDEN 
Miss Ger'ig Murray 
Miss Darsigz Bartox 

Mrs, Dorotuy Va 
Miss ALice Mavvp ! 
Mrs. F.C. Aturetes 
Miss Otive Purcery - 
Miss Miriie Hytton— - 
Mrs, A. Stewart - 
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Miss Nas GEMMELL : - 3 
Miss ZtNa DarB_ - : : Lond: nu 
Miss Sywit May Brier. - Hels 
Miss Rusy E. S. 3 
Mizs WiniFrEep B 
Misa Evra : 
Miss Marie 
Miss Bete 
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Miss Lavra Rus 
M SLODWEN L u 
Miss GERTIE Mittak 
Laly DesBorirak - 
Miss Kate Suavus - 
Miss Dotty MeCaris 
iss A. Brabown 
8 LOTIIE SansRaN 
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Lity Ensis : 
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s Nery Eminkary 
Marta Tretare 
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Miss Guavys M. Hait 

Mss Evenys Miniavn: 
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HOW YOU HAVE TO JUDGE. 


For the purpose of the coutest we have divided the country into the following tex divisions: 


DIVISION t.—Seotland. 
DIVISION 2.—Lreland- 


DIVISION 3—Northumberland, Cumberland, Weetmoriand, Durham, Isle cf Man, 


and Chanrel Islands. 
DIVISION ¢.— Yorkshire. 
DIVISION 5—Laneashire- 


DIVISION 6—Limeolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbythire, Cheshire, Stafferd- 


ebire, and Leicestershire. 


DIVISION 7.—Wates (which comprises Angle:¢y, Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, 


Perhaps you have a sister, cousin, or friend whom you think to be beautiful: possitiz you are an ardent almirer cf some we? 
of your vote as being the most. beautiful woman inthe British Isies—in that case vou fill in Gin ink) the snjomne. 


nsider her worth 


ving the name of your choice, her address, and Division, cut it out, and forward it in an envelope aldressed to Bowry Dept, PEARSON'S 
“EEKLY, 17 Henrietta Street, Strand, London, W.C,. Each coupon thus rece.ved will countas ove vote, and be duly credited tu the lady bamed 


. a special Register which has been opened for that purpose. 
But if you, or any friend of yours, will send us ls, 1 
‘toinee with 50 extra votes. 
For 2s. 2d. (aix months’ subscription), 100 extra votes, 


DIVISION & 
DIVISION © 


DIVISION 10.— County of Len 


shire. and He is 
nad Middiecex. 


For 4s. S subscription, including two double numbers), 50Q extra votes. 


IMPORT. ‘These extra votes will 
‘a responsible newsagent who will 


vour newsagent, imstructing h:m to send us the receipt, when we wi 


the equivalent number of votes. 


FREE INSURANCE FOR £1,000. 
Fach reader who sends one year’s subscription to PEARSON’S WEEKLY is preseuted free of cost with a Ra:iway Insuratce Poticy 


v £1,000. 
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To the lady who, on the conclusion of the competition, has had the largest num!cr of votes polled in ber favour will be awarded the First 


Prize of Two Bundred and Fifty Pounds. 


And to the lady who has been credited with the largest number of votes in each Divison will te awarded a pric 


‘al Prize List of Three Hundred and Fifty Pounds. 


lu the Division of the winner of the First Prize, the £10 ; rize will go to the sccuu? lady in the 
READ THESE CONDITIONS CAREFULLY. 


Vhere is, of course, no resiricton to the bumber cf the coupons you wey secdixv, iutwher fon 
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“ PEARSON’S WEEKLY” BRITISH BEAUTY 
CONTEST.— Voting Coupon No. 11. 


I wish to place a vote to the credit of 
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You will find a coupon every week in‘ Pearson's Weekly.” Ail coy vist 
: be sent to eis topes Peataar's Weekly,” 17 Henrietia St..Strand, Lond ECs 
i This coupon No. 11 must te at ‘* Pearson's Weekly ” Offices not tater than 


December 18th, 


Please Write Clearly and In Ink, 


wel 


epbs of 


seotin, ner accept 
the.r safe keeping. 


re 


START VOTING TO-DAY. 


. (a three months’ subseripticu to PEARSON'S WEEKLY), we will crec:t you or your 


only be given to those readers who send us one of the above subscriptions, and the nore and address 
deliver to him or keep for him every week a copy of PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
it vou wit 
receipt yourself. Only receipts on newsagents’ printed bill-heads will be recognised. 


Or you can yay the meney to 
Or you can send us the 


ecf Ten Pounds, &.vkiga 
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50 CONSOLATION PRIZES OF £1 EACH. 


froé 
First 


(Continued from Page.) 


Firry Consolation Prizes of £1 each have bec2 
awarded to the following: : 


Avis, AWS Park St, Deal, Kent 
5 ey. BALE 5 Vol oth 
I Ordnanee Rd. Batela Web 
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DY Oxtoral Mab 1G shh. beads 
» Glen Aven idge, Ebsant 


eel port. 


E. 7 inley St., Wigan 
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!2 Lawrence Rd 
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297" This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any aumber of claims tr respect of 


each accident—not ihe jirst claim only. 


$100. RaiLway INSURANCE. 


£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 

500 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £1,000 each—not_ for one only. £1,000 specially 
guaranteed by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND _ GUARANTES 
Corporation, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, must be 
sent within seven duys to the above address, 
will be paid by the above Corporation Ke the legst 
: tepresentative of any person goby an acer 
© iN OOS) dent i Great Britain or Ireland to the passencet 

train in which the deceased wis travelling as & 
passenger (includ.ng post-office servants in Ta Iway sorting Van3), 
and who. at the time of such accident, bad in bis. or her, Possesstoa, 
the Insurance Coupon on thig page, or the paper in w hieh it is, 
wth his, of ber usual signature, written oink oF pene, on ihe 
space provided at the foot. This paper be left at lis, or ber, 
poice Of abode, so long as the coupul . d. 
PROVIDED ALSO. that the said) sum 


paid to the legab 


representative of such person injured, sheuld ath result {rom 
euch accident within three calends nits thereafter, and thaé 
Loiice of the accident be yiven w c days of its occurrence. 


he current number of 
the time of being 
tuited Kingdom, 
tain in which he or 


In the event of a pe 
aya Pearsun's theeh’y on 
MU willed by a rarlway 

alihough not by an ac ‘ ] 
she may be travelling as a p iho next-cthin of the 
ceceased will receive the sum FE WUNDRED POUNDS, 
whether the coupon be signed or not, prov ded notice in every case 
teacven to Tig OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GuagaNTER CORPORATION, Lim: T£D, 
3 to 64 Moorgate street, London, EC., with. seven duys {rom the 
rrence of the acerdent. P 
ne Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsocver the Editor 
of Pearson's Weekly may decide to be the Next-of-k'n of any cyclist 
who meets his death by accident while actually riding, a cycle, 
provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in his, ot 
her possession the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paner in 
wich it is, with hos. or her. usual signature. written in ink or 
pene! on the space provided at the foot. and that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was given of 
§ accident to the sa.d Corporation at above address within three 
days of its occurrence. This paper may be icft at bis, or her, plsce 
of abode. so long as the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are of the essence ¢f the e 

This insurance holds geod for the curren; Week Gf ssue only: and 
entities the holder to the benefit of, aud iz subject to the conditions 
of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,” 1650. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publ-cation ig admitted to be the paymené 
of a Preminm under Scet. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be scen at the office of th’s Journal, or of the <a:d Corporation. 
No person can mover on more than cone Coupon: Insurance-Ticket 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who hava 4 paid a twelve-monuths’ subscription 
for PEARSON’S WEEKLY in cdvance to their newsagent, >r 
to the Publisher, need not, during the period covered by their 
sabdscription, signthe coupon, or carry the paper on their person. 
It is only necessary to forward the newsagent's reraipt to tia 


i tract. 


publisher of the parer, Henrietta Street, Lordon, WC., and a 
certificate will be sent in exchange. i 
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